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THE  SECRETARY 


The  New  Yori-i:  Times  tc-day  pu^ol ishes  a  record  of  progress 
OIT  DEPARTMEil T '  S    made  in  the  United  States  during  1928.     Secretary  Jardine  is 
COIITRIBUTIOIT      quoted  in  this  record  as  saying,  in  part:   "Expenditure  for  re- 
TO  PROGRESS        search  hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 

fiscal  year  1928  totaled  $11,300,000,  compared  with  $10,600,000 
ixi  the  preceding  fisca.l  year  and  an  average  of  about  $9,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  years  1921,  1922  and  1923.    Every  dollar  expended  by  the 
United  States  in  agricultural  research  has  "been  returned  man;>^  thousandfold  in 
savings  to  fanuers  and  to  the  Hat  ion.    A  few  concrete  examples  will  make  this 
clear.     One  of  the  m.ost  striking  recent  discoveries  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry is  the  influence  of  pollen  on  the  development  of  the  fruit  of  the  date 
palmi.     This  discovery,  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  with  every  precaution  to 
prevent  error,  has  shown  ths,t  different  kinds  of  pollen  yield  different  quali- 
ties of  dates  differing  widely  in  important  c  omiTxor  c  ial  at  tributes ...  In  all 
probability  the  scientific  importance  of  this  discovery  vi/ill  be  very  great. 
The  discovery  of  the  influence  of  length  of  day  on  growth  opens  up  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  control  of  plant  life.    An  example  of  its  signif ica.nce  in  the 
case  of  soy  beans  has  been  very  strikingly  furnished  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C» 

"As  a  means  of  promoting  orderly  production  and  orderly  marketing,  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics  ^athers  information  to  show  the  proba,ble 
trend  of  production  and  demand.    Research  of  this  type  has  been  in  progress 
for  six  years.     Bulletins  have  been  published  dealing  with  factors  affecting 
the  prices  of  hogs,  oats  and  cotton;  the  prices  of  lambs,  wheat,  wool  and 
apples  have  been  discussed  in  special  articles.     Timely  forecasts  issued  with 
due  caution  help  farmers  to  decide  v/hat  to  produce  and  Y/hen  to  sell  their 
products. 

"Another  important  recent  discovery  by  the  departmient  is  that  of  a  new 
fumigant  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  highly  inflammable  carbon  bisulphide 
and  the  hazardous  hydrocyanic  acid... More  efficient  methods  of  cheese  making 
have  been  developed  as  the  result  of  investigations  conducted  in  the  depart- 
ment .  .  . 

"Recognizing  the  imipos sibil ity  of  the  eradication  of  the  European  corn 
borer  and  its  inevitable  spread  into  the  middle  Corn  Belt,  the  department  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  concerned  has  developed  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive program  to  retard  the  borer,  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  in- 
crease...The  departm.ent '  s  program  also  provides  for  research  v;ork  in  all 
fields  related  to  the  borer  problem^     It  welcomes  the  fullest  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  States  in  coordiiiat ed  research  activity  and  pra.ctical  control 
measures.     The  department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  will  continue 
an  intensive  educational  campaign  now  being  conducted  by  their  cooperating 
extension  service  in  the  infested  tGcritory . " 
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Business  Isaac  B.  iTev/ton,  chairman  of  the  Board  and  Federal  Reserve 

CondiT:ions    A^ent,  pt^deral  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,   says:   "Sconomic  con- 
in  West        ditions  in  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  during  the  closing 

months  of  1928  have  reflected  those  developments  ;vhich  characterized 
Dhe  .year  ae  a  whole.     Industry  has  ceen  active  and  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  lahor  has  he  en  more  fully  em.pl  oyed  tlian  a  year  ago. 
Sales  of  goods  at  wholesale  6.nd  at  retail  have  been  large  "both  in 
vol"amie  and  value.    Agricultural  output  has  increased  hut  prices 
of  agricultural  products  have  tended  downward  during  the  m:arketing 
season.     Prices  of  non-agricultural  comjrnodit ies  have  averaged  acove 
xhe  prices  of  last  year.    A  substantial  am.ount  of  credit  has  been 
available  at  but  slightly  higher  interest  rates  tlian  prevailed  dur- 
ing 1927.     Crop  estimates  miade  December  1  indicate  th^t,   in  the 
aggregate,  production  of  field,  grain,  and  fruit  crops  during  1928 
was  larger  xhan  during  1927.     Du.ring  the  current  marketing  season, 
and  particularly  tov/ard  its  close,  prices  paid  for  these  crops  have 
not  compared  favorably  with  prices  paid  in  1927.     It  appears 
probable  t.iat  total  returns  to  the  district's  farmers  will  not  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year.    Livestock  proiucers  have  be^n  miOderately 
heavy  sellers  of  ca^ttle  and  heavy  sellers  of  sheep  at  prices  which 
have  averaged  higher  th-an  a  year  ago...." 

Buying  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farm^er  for  Becem-ber  14  says: 

Power  "Apparently,  the  surplus  problem.,  the  product  of  increased  ef- 

ficiency in  B.  machine  age,   is  not  confined  to  agriculture.     In  a 
recent  address,  John  F.  Edgerton,  president  of  the  Natiorial  Manu- 
facturers' Association,   sa.id:   ''Burning  toward  the  economic  horizon, 
the  mxOst  omiinous  problem.s  which  I  see  are  those  v;hich  appear  to 
have  resulted  from,  the  general  loss  of  balance  between  production 
and  distribution.     Of  practically  all  commodities  which  America 
can  produce,   it  is  producing  regularly  fromi  15  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  it  bias  the  capacity  and  pov-er  to  cons^omie  and  dispose  of  prof- 
ita^bly  in  other  available  m£irkets.    Our  transcendent  problem, 
therefore,   is  and  will  probably  continue  for  som.e  tim.6  to  be  our 
surplus  productions  in  factories  as  well  as  on  farm.s.     Wnen  our 
political  experts  have  taken  legislative  care  of  the  agricultural 
surpluses,  they  can  finu  a  sufficiency  of  opportunity  in  the  man- 
ufacturing industry  to  engage  their  talents  and  energies  for 
several  years.  '     In  both  ma.nu.fac tuning  and  agriculture,  therefore, 
we  se^m  to  be  in  the  paradoxical  situation  of  producir^'  more  than 
we  can  consuir.e.     'This  m.eans  simply,  of  course,  th^t  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  cons-coner,  doesn't  have  enough 
buying  power  to  purchase  the  com^'.:odit  ies  which,  as  producer,  he 
has  the  skill  and  opportunity  to  produce.     One  answer  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  by  sending  it  abroad.     This  is  not  really  an 
ans'.ver,  but  a  postponem.ent .     In  the  end,  even  though  we  m^y  go  on 
lending  folks  abroad  eno-uzh  m-oney  so  they  can  bu;>"  our  surplus,  we 
will  Izc.Ye  returned  to  us  Just  as  much  as  vre  send  overseas,  or,  if 
the  trade  is  good,  a  little  more.    What  is  to  be  done  v;ith  that? 
Of  course,  another  answer  may  be  that  the  cons'um^er's  b-oying  power 
should  be  increased.     If  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  bu^^ing 
power  of  the  average  consumer  would  take  care  of  our  surplus  pro- 
duction at  l:om.e,  why  not  arrange  it  that  way?    But  up  to  date  no 
one  seem-s  to  be  smi^rt  enough  to  figure  out  hov7  this  can  be  done 
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without  a  very  considerable  upset  in  the  present  economic  order. 
This  lack  of  balance  between  production  and  consumption  is  evident- 
ly the  chief  economic  problem  of  the  period.    Farmers  have  been 
aware  that  it  hsis  been  their  special  problem  since  the  war.  It 
may  interest  them,  to  know  that  other  classes  seem  to  be  running  into 
the  samic  complication.     ylJh.il e  dumping  may  solve  the  x^roblem  for  a 
few  manufacturers,  Just  as  it  would  solve  the  problem  for    .he  hog, 
wheat  and  cotton  people,  for  a  time,  from  the  national  point  of 
view  the  solution  is  not  so  s im.pl e...." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  Decemiber  22  says: 

Factory        "Factory  farming,  which  is  presented  from  some  quarters  as  the 
Farming        solution  of  all  farm  problemis,  and  ignored  by  others  as  an  exotic 
dream,  is  receiving  serious  attention  by  agricultural  engineers. 
In  some  sections  of  the  Central  ViTest,  where  soil,  topography, 
location  in  reference  to  ma^rkets  and  inclinations  of  landowners 
are  favorable,  systems  of  cooperative  factory  farming  are  being  put 
to  a  test  which  should  ^elp  to  determine  how  far  it  can  be  carried. 
The  systems  include  not  only  machinery,  but  soil  improvement, 
a.daptation  of  crops,  relative  advantages  of  different  phases  of 
agriculture  and  all  that  goes  with  efficiency  of  production.  7/hile 
it  is  a  long  v/ay  from  these  demonstrations  to  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  conditions,  the  outcome  of  such  enterprises  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  farm.ers  in  this  territory.     They  mj3,y  affect  farm- 
ing here  in  a  competitive  way,  or  they  may  be  practicable  some  day 
in  some  sections  of  this  region." 

Dairy  Cows  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  December  25  says:  "The 

shortage  of  good  dairy  cows  has  brought  forth  the  suggestion  that 
farmis  be  organized  in  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  raising  dairy 
cattle.    This  suggestion  is  particularly  a.pplied  to  sections  pro- 
ducing market  malk,    A  large  n^jmiber  of  milk  producers  do  not  raise 
their  dairy  cows  but  depend  upon  replenishing  their  herds  by  pur- 
chases.   Dairy  cov/s  are  invariably  bought  in  sections  where  cream 
is  sold.     Dairy  farmers  who  have  been  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  herd  bulls  and  who  have  Joined  cow  testing  associations,  find 
a  read;^'-  m.arket  for  their  surplus  cows  and  at  good  prices.  Good 
grades  sell  readily  for  $100  zo  $300,  and  raan:/  instances  can  be 
cited  where  $225  has  been  refused  for  a  grade  cow.     There  may  be 
instances  where  farms  could  be  set  aside  for  growing  cows  to  re- 
plenish herds  producing  market  milk,  but  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise of  this  character  will  depend  largely,   if  not  entirely,  upon 
the  persons  in  charge  of  it.     The  general  av;akcning  to  the  im.port- 
ance  of  good  cows  has  undoubtedly  brought  forth  this  suggestion, 
for  the  dem.and  for  such  animals  nas  far  exceeded  the  supply.  There' 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  dairy  cov;s  to  produce  all  the  dairy 
products  we  need,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  good  dairy  cows.  The 
present  situation  confirms  v;hat  v/e  have  so  often  stated  that  we 
have  never  had  and  probably  never  v. ill  have  an  oversupply  of 
high  cla.ss  dairy  cows.     The  opportunity  to  breed  and  sell  this 
kind  of  a  cow  is  better  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  dairy  industry.     This  shows  a  healthy  condition  and  should  be 
stimulating  to  those  who  have  been  indifferent  to  the  selection  of 
good  bulls  and  have  failed  to  comprehend  their  value." 
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Orange  TPlie  United  States  is  the  leading  orange  producing  nation  of 

Produc-        the  world,  the  average  annual  production  of  this  country  teing 
tion  approximately  34,000,000  boxes,  according  to  a  stud^>^  of  that 

comLiodity  Just  completed  ty  the  bureau  of  Hallway  Economics  and 
made  puhlic  to-day.     "California,  the  largest  producing  State," 
according  to  a  hulletin  issued  hy  the  "bureau,   "accounts  for  67  per 
cent  of  the  total;  Florida  produces  32  per  cent^  and  five  other 
States — ^Ala'oam.a,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas — 
together  account  for  the  rem.aining  one  per  cent^     More  than  72,000 
carloe.ds  of  oranges  were  shipped  out  of  the  producing  areas  during 
the  year  ended  on  Septem.ter  30,  1927,  while  of  that  total  more 
than  50,700  cars  v/ere  unloaded  in  sixty-six  im.portant  m.arkets.  Of 
these  unloads,   73  per  cent  was  distributed  in  thirty-one  m.arkets 
located  in  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  an  additional  9.5  per  cent  was  unloaded  in  eight  m:arkcts  lo- 
cated relatively  close  to  that  territory^     Long  hauls  predom-inate 
in  the  transportation  of  oranges  to  consuming  markets.     To  reach 
the  sixty-six  m^arkets,  approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  total 
unloads  traveled  distances  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,500  miiles;  about 
34  per  cent  traveled  from  1,000  to  2,000  miles,  and  eight  per  cent 
traveled  less  than  1,000  miles ...  .Prices  of  orant:,es  varied  periodi- 
cally in  all  phases  of  the  marketing  process.     In  the  four  largest 
consuming-  m.arkets — Ilew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago — 
where  vyholesale  and  retail  prices  for  the  1926-27  season  were 
studied,  large  daily,  we^-kly,  m.onthly  and  seasonal  variations  in 
prices  of  oranges  occurred.     These  variations  were  usually  many 
timies  the  freight  rates  fromi  producing  area  to  market -The  great- 
er part  of  the  oranges  produced  in  the  United  States  are  con-sumed 
in  this  country.     Nevertheless,  the  exports  are  of  considerable 
importance.     Luring  the  five  calendar  years,  1923  to  1927,  the 
average  annual  exports  amounted  to  2,618,655  boxes,  of  which 
Canada  received  2,228,272  boxes,  or  85.1  per  cent,  and  the 
United  ICingdom.,  206,026  boxes  or  7.9  per  cent.     The  remaining 
184,357  boxes,  or  7  per  cent,  were  distributed  to  over  forty  dif- 
ferent countries.     The  increase  in  shipm.ents  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  these  five  years  has  been  remarkable,  there  having  been  shipped 
in  1923  only  46,046  boxes  to  this  destination,  compared  with 
604,334  boxes  in  1927." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  January  says:  "Power 

of  Agri-      and  labor  constitute  from.  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  crops- 
culture       Agricultural  engineering,-  is  the  art  which  deals  with  power,  equip- 
ment and  Ic.bor.     Obviously  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  branches 
of  farm,  inf ormxat ion.    Yet  so  little  is  this  rea-lized  by  the  G-overn- 
ment  that  the  subject  is  relegated  to  an  obscure  division  buried 
in  a  dusty  corner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.     One  substantial 
cont ribu.t ion  this  or  the  next  admiinistrat ion  can  and  had  better 
miake  to  agriculture  is  to  give  agricultural  engineering  the  dignity 
and  facilities  of  a  separate  bureau  in  the  Lepartm.ent  of  Agricul- 
ture, along  with  Animial  Industry,  Economics,  Plant  Industry  and 
Entomology,     It  is  certainly  as  im.portant  to  farmers  as  bugs  and 
no  one  doubts  their  importance." 
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L^KKET  ^.UOTATIOiTS 

Farm 

Products  Lecem'ber  51 — G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 

protein)  Minneapolis  $1.09^  to  $1.11^;  No. 2  red  winter 
Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1,25;  No. 2  hard  winter   {l2^fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.09;|  to  $1,14;  No,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
oasis)  Kansas  City  $1.05-g-  to  $1,08;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis 
76  to  77^;  Kansas  City  77i-  to  78-|^ ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis 
79  to  81^;  Kansas  City  77|  to  79^;  No. 3  white  oats  Minneapolis 
42-g-  to  437^^;  Kansas  City  46  to  47^. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1106-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.25;  cows, 
good  and  choice,  $8.75  to  $11.50;  heifers   (850  Ids.  down)  good 
and  choice  $11.75  to  $14;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15.25  to 
$17;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $10.75 
to  $12;  hea^^y  weight  hogs   (250-350  Ihs.)  medrjm,  good  and  choice 
$8.60  to  $8.90;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  rr.edi^-n  to  choice 
$8.40  to  $9.15;  slaughter  pigs   (90-130  lbs.)  medium  good  and 
choice  $8  to  $8.90  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  $14.50  to 
$15.75;  feeding  lam"cs   (range  stock)  medii^jn  to  choice  $11.75  to 
$14.60. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.45 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  m^arkets;  80cj-85^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Wliites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
75;;?^  f  .0.0.  Wauxjaca.    Midv/estern  sacked  yellov;  onions  $4-$5  per 
100  pounds  in  consujning  centers.    New  York  yellows  $4-$4.50  in 
Philadelphia  ar;  \  $4-$4.25  f  .o.b.  Rochester.     New  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  broughL  $45-$60  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  m^a-rkets;  $40 
f .o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $2-$2.25  per  1^- 
bushel  liamper  in  New  York  City;  South  Carolina  receipts  mostly 
$1.75.    New  York  Rliode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$6  per  barrel 
and  Baldwins  $5.50-^5.75  in  New  York  City.     Virginia  Staymans 
$4-$5  in  Philadelphia. 

Vrholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York, 
were;  92  score,  48-|^ ;  91  score,  43c?;  90  score,  46^^-. 

TTliolesole  prices  of  ro.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
v;ere:  Flats,  25  to  26^^;  Single  Daisies,  25  to  26^;  Young  Am.ericas, 
26  to  2&y. 

January  future  contra_cts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  5  points  to  20,18^z^,  on  the  2Tev;  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
unchan,^ed  at  19.55^  and  on  the  Chicago  Poard  of  Trade  declined 
1  point  to  19.61(^5.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in 
10  designated  r;ia.rkets  declined  2  points  to  19.06^  per  lb.  on  the 
corresponding  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  18.96^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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SEI^D  ANALYSTS'  The  press  yesterday  reported  frorr  Tew  York:  "The 

!^l3ETING-  Associ£tion  of  Ciiicial  Seed  Analysts  of  ilorth  America,  rr.eeting 

January  1  at  Col^arnbia  University,  New  York,   i-i  conjunction  vrith 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  discussed  the  'interpretation  of  germ.inat ion'  aftr.r  nearing  tlie 
annual  report  of  the  association's  research  conmitte...     Dr.  ?.  T.  Wahlen  of 
Ottawa,   of  the  seed  oranch  of  the  Canadian  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  irks 
paper,  read  in  his  ahsence,  urged  the  use  of  'soil  testing'  under  actual  grow- 
ing conditions  to  check  up  on  laboratory  tests  of  the  germ.inating  power  of 
seeds.     'The  only  possible  use  of  the  seeds  7/e  test  is  for  the  production  of 
normal  plants,''  said  Sdgar  Brown  of  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Lepartm.ent  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  who  led  the  discussion.       If  we'd  all  eojuip  our 
laboratories  with  the  facilities  for  soil  testing  we'd  be  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  or  not  our  seeds  v/ill  produce  their  proper  yield  of  normial  plants, 
which  is  the  only  object  of  seed  test ing . ' . . .At  the  conclusion  of  the  discus- 
sion Mr.  Brown  introduced  a  resolution,  T/hich  wa.s  adopted,  recommiending  that 
the  research  coniTiittee  investigate  the  possibility  of  estimting  the  value  of 
seed  in  terms  of  the  ni^jnber  of  seedling  plants  per  pound  of  seed  instead  of 
by  the  percentage  of  freedom:  from  v/eeds  and  chaff  and  the  percentage  of  germ.i- 
nation  by  count  of  seed  as  at  present... 


PUBLIC  A  compilation  of  public  utility  financing  during  1928, 

UTILITY  prepared  by  C.  M.  Withington  of  Pynchon  &  Co.,  New  York,  shows 

FimNCING  that  $1,878,034,925  was  invested  in  domiestic  power  and  light 

comxpanies  in  the  United  States,  out  of  total  public  utility 
investments  of  $2,832,467,770  during  the  year.     The  majority  of 
the  offerings  used  in  this  compilation  represent  advertised  issues  of  securi- 
ties.    Other  dom.estic  utility  financing  included  $200,050,670  for  gas  comx- 
panies,  $87,720,625  for  water  com.panies,  $263,603,550  for  telephone  com^panies 
and  $20,800,000  miscellaneous,    foreign  public  utility  offerings  in  this 
country  totaled  $382,248,000.    Financing  during  1928  for  the  account  of  the 
public  utility  industry  again  led  all  other  ^.roups.     The  m.ore  than  $2,800,000,- 
000  raised  for  public  utility  purposes  here  and  abrcao.  is  indicated  by  pre- 
limiinary  statistics  on  all  financing  to  be  eciial  to  bf.tween  40  and  45  per  cent 
of  total  corporate  financing  done  in  the  Am.erican  mi.. rkets .l\:ore  than  66  p^r 
cent  of  this  total  was  absorbed  by  the  electric  power  and  light  companies  of 
this  country  alone,  about  $800,000,000  representing  the  1923  expansion  budget 
and  the  balance  of  $1,000,000,000  being  for  refunding  purposes.     To-day,  ac- 
cording to  the  com.pilat ion,  the  electric  power  and  light  industry  of  the 
United  States  represents  an  investmient  approximating  $10,000,000,000.     In  this 
respect  it  is  e;:ceeded  only  by  agriculture,   steam  railroads  and  the  oil  pro- 
ducing and  refining  industry.   (Press,  Jan.  2.) 
,^ 

MGARA  DISS  A  London  dispatch  to  the  pre-.s  to-day  states  that  Sir 

Cnarles  Wright  Macara,  veteran  cotton  miagnate,  died  at  his 
home  in  Cheshire,  England,  Jam;a.ry  2,  aged  83, 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Decemoer  29  says;".,. 

Eesearch      It  n'^ay  be  y;ell  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  research  Y;ork 
Demand  in  agriculture  is  costin;-,  the  taxpayers  of  this  'Jation  about 

$20,000,000  annually,  and  that  m.ore  than  half  of  this  amount  is 
heing  paid  hy  citizens  who  do  not  ov/n  or  operate  farms.  According 
to  Dr.  A.F.Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work,  Departmient  of 
Agriculture,  however,  the  economic  returns  in  a  single  year  are 
more  valuable  than  the  total  cost  of  all  experimicnt  stations  in 
the  Unitec.  States  since  the  first  one  v/as  established,     The  de- 
velopment of  grain  sorghum.s  by  scientific  research  is  worth 
$30,000,000  annually  to  Texas  alone,  and  this  is  a  mere  item  as 
com.pared  with  total  results  obtained.     This  development  in  agri- 
culture is  calling  for  trained  leaders.     I'lo  farmicr  can  be  expected 
to  do  very  much  research  work  in  connection  with  his  produc'tion 
of  crops  and  livestock.     It  must  be  done  by  trciined  m.en  at  the 
expe.ise  of  the  G-ovo-rnrxient .     As  time  -;;oes  on  this  demand  will  in- 
crease because  if  agriculture  is  ever  to  advance  to  a  basis  of 
profit,  cost  of  production  m.ust  be  decreased  and  the  selling  end 
of  the  business  developed.    At  the  present  time  the  enrollm.ent  in 
the  various  branches  and  divisions  of  agriculture  at  our  A.  and  M. 
Colleges  is  smialler  tnan  for  any  other  course.     Farm  and  Eanch 
believes  that  as  we  solve  the  economxic  problemis  which  confront  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,   the  agricultural  courses,   including  farm 
engineering  and  economics,  will  grov;  in  popularity.  Certainly 
the  field  is  widenin^." 

All-America  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  January  2  says: 

Highway        "Pan-Amicr icrn  H  ighway  ,  a  road  stretching  fromi  Canada  down 

through  the  tropics  and  into  the  frigid  regions  of  South  Amierica, 
has  been  the  dream  of  Pan-Am.er ican  state smien  for  years.     Such  a 
road  would  draw  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  together.    Upon  such 
a  highway  freight  would  be  moved,  perhaps  not  in  single  hauls 
between  the  continents,  but  certainly  but-.veen  on^  country  and  its 
neighbors,  and  by  easy  stages  to  korth  or  South.     Tric  dream,  of  a 
Pan-American  highway  has  advanced  a  st^uge  nearer  cons^urnmt  ion. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  chairmxin  of  the  executive  comimittee  of  the 
Pan-American  confederation  for  highv.ay  education  and  Director 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  recex^^tly  mxide  inquiries  of 
the  m.inisters  of  the  Central  Am.erican  States,   seeking  to  ascer- 
tain if  their  governments  had  instituted  surveys  of  prospective 
routes  and  other  studies  representing;  practical  effort  tov/ard  tne 
buildin^  of  a  highway  connecting  their  several  republics.  If 
these  have  been  m.ade,  he  suggested  that  txiey  be  turned  over  to 
the  confederation,  and  if  they  hs^ve  not  been  made  ne  offered  the 
assistance  of  the  confederation  in  a  cooperative  field  survey  of 
the  situation.     For  the  present  only  the  countries  of  Central 
America  are  being  considered  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Amxerican 
highway. • . , " 

Business  In  a  sunmiary  of  general  business,  and  financial  conditions 

Conditions  throughout  the  several  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  based  upon 
1  statistics  for  the  m.onths  of  i'Tovemxber  and  Decem.ber,  the  Federal 

Reserve  Board  says:  "Industrial  activity  declined  som.ewhat  in 
November,  but  continued  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Wholesale 
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coiTunodity  prices  declined  farther,  reflectin£;  x^rincipally  a 
continued  decrease  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Security 
loans  of  inember  hanhs  declined  sharply  after  the  first  week  of 
December,  v/hile  other  loans  increased.     Total  output  of  manu- 
factures v/as  somevi^hat  lov/er  in  iJovemher,   reflect in,^  primi^.rily  a 
decrease  in  production  of  automohiles  tmd  steel,  larger  than  is 
usual  at  this  season,  hut  total  output  continued  lar£,er  than  a 
year  ago.     Production  of  pi^'  iron  and  copper  continued  to  in- 
crease in  hovemher,  and  textile  mills  rtma^ined  active.  Meat- 
packing and  sugar  refining  declined  seasonally  during  the  month, 
and  the  production  of  ouildin^-  materials  Y/as  smiall-^r.  Factory 
employment  and  payrolls  were  seasonally  reduced  hut  were  larger 
than  in  1927  " 

Business  C.  E.  Mitchell,  presidev.t  of  the  ivational  City  Eank  of 

Conditions    jiew  York,   on  January  1  issued  a  statem.ent  on  the  business  outlook, 
2  which  says:   "Business  is  entering  the  new  year  upon  a  high  level- 

of  activity  and  with  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  prosperity. 
Judged  both  by  the  volu/.e  of  business  and  result in;_,  profits,  1928 
apparently  has  surpassed  the  records  of  any  preceding,  year.  Con- 
sidering the  atmxOsphere  of  doubt  in  which  the  year  began,  this  is 
a  remarkable  accompli shm.ent  and  one  which  dem.cnst rates  tiie  funda- 
mental soundness  of  the  business  situation.     The  fcict  that  the 
increase  of  comiiiercial  loans  has  been  of  m.oderatc  proportions,  and 
that  the  comjnodity  price  level  at  this  time  si'iows  no  inflation, 
are  very  encouraging  features.     The  m.ost  important  develox-)m.ent  of 
the  year  has  been  the  chan.-^e  in  the  credit  sit^iation.     This  has 
resulted  primarily  from  the  loss  of  gold  and  secondarily  from  an 
increasing  demand  for  credit  by  the  industries  and  by  the  stock 
market,  a  combination  of  conditions  which  inevitably  produced  a 
stringency,  which  must  continue  so  long  as  thes-c.  factors  remiain 
unchanged.     The  banks  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  recognition 
for  the  deliberate  policy  of  providing  an  ample  supply  of  credit 
for  trade  and  industry  at  stable  and  moderate  rates  even  though     ,  • 
much  higher  rates  W'v.re  offered  in  the  collateral  loan  miarket..." 

Farm  Cor-  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioui:  Falls, 

porations    S.Dscic.)  for  Decemiber  30  says:   "Much  has  been  heard  lately  aibout 
the  operation  of  farms  by  large  cor^jorat ions .     This  is  still  in 
its  infancy  but  here  and  there  this  syr^temi  is  bein,;^  conducted  on 
a  fairly  large  scale.     There  are  several  such  corporations  in 
Minxiesota,   Iowa  and  Illinois  but,  as  far  as  we  iaiov/,  none  in 
South  Da.:ota.    A  report  of  this  year's  operation  of  such  a 
corporation  in  northv/e stern  Iowa  has  just  come  to  hand  anid  it 
m.akes  interesting  reading.     This  syndicc  te  is  owned  by  a  group  of 
Davenport  business  men  and  it  ovms  and  operates  14  farms  com- 
prising a  total  of  3,000  acres.     The  business  is  supervised  by 
L.        Chrysler,  general  manager,  Y/ho  devotes  his  full  timie  to  it. 
A  tenant  lives  on  each  farm  and  works  on  a  standard  share  lease 
arrangement.    Each  farm  is  handled  as  a  separate  unit.  This 
year's  operation  of  the  corporation's  farm  holdings  showed  a  net 
return  of  9-^  per  cent  on  the  investmicnt ,  a  very  satisfactory 
yield  for  the  owners. .There  are  pronounced  disadvantages  in  the 
corporation  o^rnership  of  farm.s,  amiong  the  most  important  of  which 
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we  iiia.y.  list  some  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  independence  of  the 
farmer.     On  the  ether  hand  is  the  possihility  of  increased  wealth 
and  improving  living  conditions  for  everyone..    Prooahly  a  happy 
medi"Qm  could  he  reached  v/herehy  the  farmer  could  he  a  Joint  owner 
of  the  land  he  operated,  thus  gaining  the  advantages  of  the  en- 
larged bu^^^ing  and  selling  power  as  well  as  of  the  cooper^.tive  di- 
rection of  the  business  hut  without  an  entire  loss  of  his  economic 
independence.     liYe  are  certain  to  hear  much  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  years  to  come  and  the  changes  in  the  next  decade  m^y 
be  as  aimzing  as  they  have  been  in  industry  in  the  last  decade." 

Insect  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  January  5  says: 

forecasts    "Observing  that  winter  conditions  affect  the  size  and  activity  of 
the  insect  crop,  Roy  Melvin,  an  entom.ologist  at  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  worked  out  a  micthod  of  insect  forecasting  based  on  the 
bodily  activity  of  the  pest  in  the  dormant  season.    Ee  has  rigged 
up  a  machine  to  m.easure  the  oxygen  consmned  by  the  insect  or  its 
eggs  during  warm,  and  cold  spells  of  winter  and  from  the  data 
gathered  compiites  the  probable  dam.age  the  coming  year.     His  esti- 
mates on  the  cornstalk  borer  this  past  season  are  said  to  have 
been  borne  out  by  results.    A  reliable  insect  forecast  would  ob- 
viously be  of  value  to  farmers,  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  by 
forearming  them  in  their  annual  battle  with  the  pests,  and  such  an 
outlook  should  be  at  lea.st  as  accurate  as  som.e  of  the  prophesies 
now  propounded. " 

A  review  r-f  the  livestock  and  meat  situ^.tion  during  the 
month  just  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Am^erican  Meat  Pack- 
ers, states:  "The  fresh  pork  trade  was  rather  unsatisfactory  during 
Eecember  owing  to  heavy  receipts  of  hogs  and  low  wholesale  prices. 
However,  a  com.parat ively  large  vol-arr.e  of  fresh  pork  m.oved  into 
consumption.     The  wholesale  prices  of  all  fresh  pork  cuts,  which 
were  unusually  low  at  the  beginning,  declined  further  during  the 
middle  of  the  m.onth,  but  improved  som.evYhat  during  the  last  ten 
days.     Tlie  sm.oked  m.ea.t  trade  was  fairly  good,  considering  the  season 
of  the  year,  with  a  fairly  good  volume  moving  into  consumption. 
Wholesale  prices  of  smoked  cuts  showed  a  slight  downward  tendency. 
The  bacon  trade  continued  unsatisfactory,  as  in  the  last  few 
months.    Prices  of  smoked  m^eats,  except  bacon,  are  somewhat  higher 
than  a  year  ago.     The  beef  trade  was  fair,   showing  some  imiprovemient 
over  the  previous  month,     ^^Vhile  supplies  of  lam.b  were  lighter  than 
in  the  previous  m^onth,  there  were  m.ore  lam:bs  than  could  be  m-arketed 
to  advantage,  and  the  dressed  m_arket  was  only  fair.     Receipts  of 
hogs  were  large,  even  for  December,  with  the  heaviest  supply  coming 
in  the  first  and  third  v;eeks  of  the  m.onth.     Receipts  at  the  leading 
miarkets  were  larger  than  in  Novemxber  and  also  larger  than  in 
Decemxber,  1927.     Prices  of  hogs  remained  fairly  steady  during  the 
first  part  of  the  m.onth,  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  the  third 
week.     Immiediat ely  after  the  holiday,  however,  the  average  price  of 
hogs  at  Chicago  reached  $9  per  hundred  pounds.     The  export  trade 
improved  somewhat  as  comiparcd  with  the  previous  month.     The  trading 
in  hides  was  rather  slow  and  stocks  shov/ed  a  slight  increase,  but 
prices  rernained  unchanged.     The  wool  market  v/as  fairly  active 
throu_,;hout  the  month,  with  prices  remaining  firm." 
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January  2 — C-rain  prices:     IvTo.2  red  winter  v/hcat  rionsSB 
City  $1.21  bO  $1.25;  x:o.2  nard  winter  (l2lr^  protein)  Ilansas  C't"' 
$1.12  to  $1.16;  Jo ,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
$1.06-^-  to  SI. 08;  i7o.5  mixed  corn  Chicago  84^^^;    Minneapolis  75^  to 


uxiica^o  c5  to  c^^o 
s 


76f^z^;  2Cans£s  City  77^  to  73^;  ilo.3  yellow  corn 
Minneapolis  78-v  to  80^-'/;  KcTinsas  City  45  to  47^;  lvo.3  7;hite  oa 
Chicc.:,o  45  to  47j^;  Ivlinnea^^clis  42  o/S  to  43  5/8c^. 

Livestoch  x-^nices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  Vc;al_rs; 
steers  (1100-1500  IDs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.50;  cows, 
^ocd  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.50;  neiiers  (850  Ihs.  down)  :_;ood 
and  choice  ^pll.50  to  $14;  veal;.r3,  dooo.  and  choice  $15.25  to  $17; 
let^der  cu-x''.  stocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  cnoice  $11  to  $12; 
heavy  welh"-t  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  i::edrain,  i^ood.  and  choice  $8.60  to 
$9;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.),  to  choice  $8.35  to  $9.10; 

sl^^ughter  pigs   (30-150  Ids.)  raedi'u^^?.,  good  and  choice  $7,25  to 
$8.60;    (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations);   sla"aghter  she^.p  and  lambs;  lam.bs,  ,;_,ood  and  choice 


(84  lbs.  down^ 
to  choice  $11 


$lo  to  $16.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 


to  $14.50. 


January  future  contracts  on  the 


declined  47 


lO  mt 


s  to  19,71^%   on  the 


;ev:  Yorh  Cotton  Exchange 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 


49  points  to  19,06^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  38  jjoints 
to  19,23^.     The  average  price  of  Middlirig  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  marhets  declined  41  points  to  18.65^  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  in  19d8  the  price  stood  s.t  19,18^. 

T?l-clesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  i-Ie^v  Yorh 
were:  92  score,  43-|-^s  91  score,  48^-;  90  score,  47^^. 

TTxolesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  hew  Yorh 
were:  Flats,  25  to  25-7^;  Single  Daisies,  25  to  25^;  Young  Am:ericss, 
26  to  2 o'^jcj- . 

ivlair.e  sacked  Green  mountain -potatoes  sold  at  $1.15-$1.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  80. '-55^5  i.o.b.  Fresque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  'Yiiites  35^^-Sl  carlot  sai.es  in  Chicago  on 
Monday,  Decemxber  31,    K^ew  York  H^iode  Islan.i  G-reening  apples 
$5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  I7ew  Yorh  City.     I'ew  York  and  hichigan 
Riiode  Island  G-rcenings  $c-$7  in  Chica-go.     i-Iew  York  Danish  type 
cabbage  $42-$60  bulk  per  ton  in  t  :.rmhrial  m.ark:^ts  and  mostly  $40 
f  .o.b.  Hochester.    Florida,  pointed  t;"pe  $2-$2.75  per  ij-bushel 
hamxp e r  in  the  East. 
$4-$4.75  per  100  po 
of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Ivlidwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at 
centers.   (Prepared  by  3u. 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  A^cultore.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultnre,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  SSCEETAEY  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  Secretary 

ASKS  PREDATORY  Jardine  yesterday  asked  Congress  for  $1,378,700  to  control 
ANIMAL  CONTROL  predatory  animals  which  he  said  were  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
EUNL  $30,000,000  in  the  United  States.   (This  is  an  increase  of 

$812,056  over  exist ing  appropriat ion. )  The  report  says:  "The 
Secretary  wants  to  emhark  on  a  ten-year  program  which  he 
termed  feasible  and  a  most  tangible  form  of  relief  to  agriculture.  Coyotes, 
wolves,  mountain  lions,  bob  cats,  bears  and  rodents  were  named  among  those 
guilty  of  preying  upon  stock.  ...Of  the  appropriation,  $596,200  would  be  for 
controlling  rodents.     Tlie  Secretary  said  North  Dakota,  Louisiana,  Kentucky, 
New  York  and  Alaslia  recently  had  asked  for  cooperative  campaigns  against 
predatory  animals." 


LAGUARDIA  ON  Representative  La  Guardia  of  New  York  yesterday  intro- 

CORNSTALK  duced  a  resolution  to  have  the  Congressional  Record  printed 

PAPER  on  cornstalk  paper  and  thus  relieve  the  drain  upon  the  wood- 

pulp  resources  and  help  solve  the  farm  problem.     "By  encourag- 
ing the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cornstalks  a  new  m-arket," 
he  said,   "would  be  created  and  a  great  portion  of  v/hat  now  goes  to  waste 
would  be  a  revenue  producer  for  the  corn  farmxer."    Mr.  La  Guardia  added  that 
the  Congressional  Record  now  costs  $2,500,000  annually.     He  7/as  informed  that 
there  is  sufficient  cornstalk  paper  available  and  that  its  price  com.pares 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  paper  nov/  used.   (Press,  Jan.  4.) 


PUBLIC  DSBT  The  gross  public  debt  on  December  31  was  $17,309,749,- 

135.86  as  compared  with  $18 , 036,352, 451.81  on  the  same  day 
one  year  ago,  a  reduction  of  $726,603,315.95.     Of  this  total 

reduction  in  the  calendar  year,  $294, 544, 045.-57  was  effected  in  the  six 

months  from  July  1    to  December  31,  which  are  the  first  six  months  of  the 

fiscal  year  1929. (Press,  Jan.  4.) 


FEDERAL  "The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  had  gross  earnings  of 

RESERVE  $64,050,000  in  1929,  or  about  $21,000,000  more  than  in  1927, 

EARNINGS  v;hile  current  expenses  at  $26,900,000  were  about  $500,000  less, 

according  to  a  statemxcnt  issued  yesterday  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.    After  providing  the  necessary  reserves  for  de- 
preciation, losses,  &c.,the  board  said,   the  reserve  banks  liad  net  earnings  of 
$32,125,000.   (Press,  Jan.  4.) 
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Agricultural  A  recent  Canadian  Pacific  Railv/ay  bulletin  states  that  it 

Research      has  been  striking  to  note  of  late  the  stimulated  interest  in 
in  Canada    scientific  research  as  applied  to  agriculture  in  Canada.    As  to 
the  Dominion's  fundam.ental  industry  and  first  source  of  revenue, 
farming  is  maintained  at  the  highest  standard  oy  every  means 
devisable,  and  the  value  of  scientific  research  in  swelling 
national  revenue  from  this  source  as  v\rell  as  securing  greater 
profits  for  individiial  farmxers'   efforts  has  long  been  appreciated, 
according  to  the  bulletin,  y/hich  says,  further:  "This  thought  is 
inspired  by  the  a^nnouncement  that  in  response  to  an  invita.tion 
from  the  Imxperial  Agricultural  Research  Conference  in  London, 
Canada  has  decided  to  share  in  the  maintenance  of  three  imperial 
bureaus  to  be  established  in  Oreat  Eritp^in  for  the  furtherance  of 
agricultural  research,  with  particular  attention  to  soil  science, 
animal  nutrition  and  animal  health.     These  bureaus  will  cost  alto- 
gether about  $100,000  per  year,  the  charges  to  be  split  by  the 
member  governments.     That  scientific  research  is  going  to  play  a 
big  part  in  the  agricultura.1  development  of  the  future  in  Canada 
is  apparent  in  the  decision  to  complete  at  Ottav/a  within  from, 
five  to  ten  years  a  national  research  laboratory,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000,  v/here  the  problems  of  farmang  will  naturally  receive 
a  good  share  of  attention.  *  At  the  same  timie  valuable  work  is 
being  performed  in  various  Provinces.     Tv/o  years  ago  the  Research 
Council  of  Canada  established  a  rust  laboratory  at  Winnipeg  on 
ground  donated  by  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.     Tlte  past 
summer  a  new  plant  research  laboratory  was  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
Three  research  experts  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  permanent  positions  there,  and  there  will 
be  an  eoual  number  of  local  men  on  the  staff.     Problem.s  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  in  particular  will  be  studied..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  January  1  says: 
"Are  Y/e  com.ing  to  the  chain  store  idea  in  farming?  Economists 
from  time  to  time  have  pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  corpora- 
tion farming.     Practically  every  neighborhood  can  point  to  an  ex- 
ample of  company  farming  or  syndicate  agriculture  involving  many 
farms,  but  few  can  show  outstanding  profits  or  efficiency.  Possi- 
bly a  practical  combination  of  centralized  business  management  and 
individualized  farm  operation  is  being  demonstrated  by  Joseph  J. 
Johnson  who  for  4  years  has  managed  32  ceniml  Illinois  farms  com- 
prising 7,500  acres.    Each  farmi  pays  $1  an  acre  per  year  for  cen- 
tralized business  management.    A  bank  owns  the  land  and  tenants 
operate  the  farms.    Five-year  leases  prevail  and  a  five-year 
permanent  agricultural  program  is  laid    out.     Tenant  operators  re- 
ceive half  of  everything,  land  owner  the  other  half.     In  5  years, 
one  320  acre  farm  shows  a  net  return  of  $19,620,  or  6.13^b  on  the 
investment.    Mr.  Johnson  said  it  costs  the  average  farm  $26  to 
produce  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  with  average  sales  price  of 
$28,  while  the  farm  above  mentioned  spent  $29  an  acre  to  produce 
70  bushels  y/orth  $49." 


Chain 
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Distrib^ation  The  collecting  oi  data  on  5  is tritut  ion  as  a  part  of  the 

Data  natioria-l  census  of  193C  wa.s  advoca^ted  January  1  "by  the  Chamher  of 

Comnerce  of  the  United  Stages  in  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate 
where  the  bill  passed  by  tne  House  providing  for  the  decennial 
census  is  now  pending.     "The  facts  with  respect  to  processes  of 
distribution  and  the  variety  of  agencies  through  which  distribu- 
tion is  crrriei  on  haive  never  been  comprehensively  collected  and 
made  available  for  the  use  of  business  men,"  the  letter  said.  "The 
regular  periodical  census  of  m^anuf actures ,  as  an  example  of  compet 
itive  business  statistics,  has  proven  its  value."   (Press,  Jan. 2.) 

Commerce  and  Finance  for  January  2  says:   "We  are  in 
a  new  era  insofar  as  the  experience  of  those  7/ho  are  in  charge 
of  America's  economiic  policies  is  concerned,  and  the  advent  of 
this  new  era  has  been  so  vociferously  proclaimied  that  there  are 
few  who  are  willing  to  deny  its  existence.     Eence  the  stock  market 
continues  to  express  confidence  in  the  future  despite  the  high 
rates  at  v/hich  call  m.oney  has  ruled,  and  the  re-distribution  of 
security  holdings  that  is  evident  in  sonie  directions.     The  hope 
that  credit  v/ill  be  m.ore  abundant  and  cheaper  after  the  New  Year 
is  still  encouraged  by  many  financial  authorities,  and  the  ex- 
traordiriary  margins  upon  which  stock  brokers  ha.ve  insisted  have 
m^ade  the  rEv^iet  less  "/"alnerable  than  usual  to  the  influence  of 
v/nat  is  regarded  as  temporarily  tight  money.     There  is,  however, 
one  feature  of  the  sit^jiition  that  vrarrants  cautionary  comm-;ent. 
It  is  the  a.pparent  immobility  of  the  price  level  for  staple  com- 
modities-...  It  is  argued,  and  wiih  reason,   that  the  prosperity  of 
the  corporations  whose  stocks  are  going  up  must  soon  be  reflected 
in  hignsr  wages,  and  that  the  result  will  be  higher  prices  for 
the  thir.j^s  for  wnich  the  v/ages  earned  are  spent.     If  this  hy- 
pothesis be  correct,        a^lvance  in  agricultural  products  should 
soon  be  s9^.n.     ■.■ost  of  our  industries  are  working  at  or  near 
capacity.     Ther^  scm.s  to  be  little,  or  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  Gheir  outp^-.o  at  full  prices,  anc.  the  effect  upon  the  prices  of 
the  raw  m^aterials  tiiat  they  require  certainly  o-oght  to  be  stimu- 
lating." 

Forecasts  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  1 

says;   "...What  is  the  basis  of  all  these  forecasts,  conceding 
that  tile  ordinary  mea^^ns  of  infon:iation  can  be  usefully  ta^bulated? 
The  acting  principle  behind  the  tahuLations  is  hope.  Everybody 
desires  that  ^.rosperity  should  continue  and  increase.    A  note  of 
caution  is  tne  inva.riable  a.nchor  to  windwa^rd  but  the  forecasts 
are  virraally  luia.nhncus . .  .  .But  are  these  foreca^sts  really  as 
searching  as  they  sound?    After  laboring  over  a  number  of  them, 
one  curiotis  thought  em.erges  and  perliagos  only  in  one  case  is  it 
recognised  distinctly  by  the  forecaster.     This  is  that  nobody 
takes  a  lon^:  view.     Colonel  Leonard  Ayrcs  of  Cleveland,  speaking 
in  November,  definitely  declined  to  coivi..it  himself  to  m.ore  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year.     The  unprecedented  stock  market 
has  plainly  upset  the  calculations  of  conservative  people. 
Prona.bl.y  it  na.s  not  changed  in  principle,  but  modern  practice  is 
bcv:ildering. .  .There  could  be  no  better  evidence  that  the  stock 
m-i.rxcet  is  really  a  barom.eter  of  ousines-:"  than  tne  great  bull 
m^u-ket,  which  has  now  lasted  over  five  years.     Tl-e  very  extension 
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of  the  &i:eculation  to  cities  all  over  the  continent  is  evidence  of 
the  exion.ious  i.^crease  in  j^urchasing  TJOwer.     Levelcpinent  on  such  an 
extraordinary-'  scale  nas  "been  unecjual  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
exactly  as  so::::,  stocks  neve  advc,nced  more  than  others  and  some  have 
scarcely  advanced  at  all.     The  stoch  market  is  saying  that  business 
will  he  oetter  oefore  it  is  worse.     It  is  not  indicating  dates. 
Its  lo--_est  vie?;  in  forecast  is  seldom,  moro  than  six  months  out  is 
somietim.cs  much  shorter  as  students  of  conditions  in  1907  prohahly 
know...." 

For  OS  tat  ion  Tl'iat  New  York  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  unprecedented 

in  hew         m.ovem.ent  in  forestry  is  indicated  "by  various  activities,  according 
York  State  to  a  statement  oy  the  iTew  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University,     This  says:   "The  increase  in  the  numher  of  municipali- 
ties planting  forests,  the  increase  in  school  forests,  and  trees 
set  out  Dy  the  industries  for  future  supply  of  timber  is  from  100 
to  300  per  cent.     The  developmient  of  tree  nurseries  hy  the  State 
has  reaced  a  point  7/here  the  largest  tree  nurseries  in  the  7/orld 
are  heing  m.aintained  by  the  conservation  commission  to  supply  the 
demand.     The  thin^  that  loomis  large  on  the  horizon  of  forestry, 
however,   is  the  recent  appo int::ient  of  Senator  Charles  W.  Plewitt's 
commiission  charged  with  r-:aking  a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of 
reforestation  in  the  State  of  llew  Yorr.  and  recommending  to  the 
le,::islature  areas  suitable  for  purch^ase  and  planting.     This  pre- 
sages a  reforestation  project  of  enormous  proportions.     In  the 
tv/enty  years  since  the  beginning  of  reforestation  in  h'ev;  York 
only  160,000  acres  have  been  planted.     'The  Hewitt  coirmiission, 
however,  l-as  a  field  of  operations  to  consider  increasixig  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  200,000  acres  a.nnually,  now  involving  something 
in  excess  of  5,000,000  acr-..s  of  idle  land,  l/6  of  the  land  area 
of  the  State. ..." 


Section  3 

Departm.ent  An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmxr  for  January  1  says: 

of  Agri-  "A  m^.rketin^  conference  will  feature  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
culture        Illinois  Agricultural  Associr t ion  at  Danville,  January  30  and  31. 

Chris  L.  Christensen,  Lirector  of  the  Federal  Pivision  of  Coopera- 
tive 2:Iarkoting,   is  a  keynot.j  speaker.     Here  is  a  chance  for 
Illinois  fanners  to  hear  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  authorities 
on  cooperative  marketing.     Claim,  is  m^ide  that  oC^b  of  our  Illinois 
farm  products  are  now  m.arketed  cooperatively  through  about  2,500 
organizations,   including  500  farm.ers'   elevators.     With  the  grooving 
use  of  shipping  associations  for  livestock,  packing,  grading  and 
sales  organizations  for  fruit  and  garden  products  and  other  phases 
of  cooperative  effort,  this  marketing  conference  seemxs  very  timely. 
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Farm 

ProL-ucts  January  3 — Livettcci:  prices:  Slaughter  ca^ttle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers   (1100-1500  ,  lbs , )   r^ood  and  choice  $13.25  to  q]15.50; 
cows,  i,ood  and  choice  ^pS.35  to  $11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down) 
£,ood  and  choice  4^11.75  to  $14;  vealers,  good  ajnd  choice  $14.50 
to  ^17.25;  feeder  and  stocher  cattle  steers,  ^ood  and  choice  ^pil 
to  ipl2;  heavy  weight  hogs  (2o0  to  350  lbs.)  mediuiR,  good  and 
choice  $3.40  to  $8.75;  light  lights  (130-150  lbs.)  medium  to 
cnoice  $8 ,15  to  $8.^5;   sl::.ughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  ^ood 
and  choice  s^7,25  to  $8.50  (soft  or  oily  hc^s  and  rcssting  pigs 
e:.:cluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamibs: 
Larnxbs,  ^-ood  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dov;n)  $15.15  to  ipl6.55;  feeding 
lam^bs  (ran^, e  stock)  miedium  to  choice  $12  to  $13.50. 

Grain  prices:     lTo.2  red  v/inter  wheat  Chica^^o  $1.37;  Kansas 
City  $1.22  to  $1.25;  ilo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chica_^,■o  i;;1.15;  No. 3  mJ-xed  corn  Ivlinneapolis  76  to  77^;  Kansas  City 
77  to  78^;  Ko.3  yellow  corn  Cnicago  85  to  85|-^;  Minneapolis  79-| 
to  81f^-;  ICansas  City  78  to  78^/^;  ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45  to 
46i-^5;' Ivlinneapolis  42  5/8  to  43  5/8(^;  Kansas  City  46  to  48^. 

Kew  Yorh  sacked  Hound  ^l/liite  potatoes  sold  at  4;1.15-ol.45 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $1-$1.05  f  .o.b.  Eocnester. 
Vk'isconsin  sacked  Hound  "Wiiites  85^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
70^^-75^^  f  .o.b.  Waupaca,     riew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  mostly 
$45-$48  bulk  per  ton  in  tenninal  m.arkets;  $38-ip40  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  $2-$2.25  per  l-g'-bushel 
hamper  in  the  East.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$5  per 
100  pounds  in  consum^ing  centers.     Hew  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening 
apples  brought  $5-$5.25  per  barrel  in  Kew  York  City.     Hew  York 
and  Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$7  in  Chicago. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  30  points  to  20.01^,   on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
33  points  to  19.39^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  17  points 
to  19,40^%     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  mxarkets  advanced  26  points  to  18.91^  per  lb.     On  the 
sam.o  day  in  1928  the  price  stood  at  19^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York 
were:  92  score,  49^;  91  score,  48^^;  90  score,  47-g-^. 

Ifnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew 
York  were:  Elats,  26  to  26^^;  Single  Daisies,  25  to  26^;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26^-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Departnieat  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  Sn  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricnlture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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INTER-AMEHICAN  The  press  to-day  says:   "The  treaty  of  inter-American 

TREATY  arbitration  and  the  convention  of  conciliation,  which  have  heen 

approved  hy  the  committees  of  the  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  session  at  Washineton,  are  expected  to  Ire 
adopted  for  signature  to-day.     These  instruments  are  described  as  being  broader 
in  scope  than  any  similar  treaties  in  the  world  and  they  undoubtedly  represent 
a  distinct  advance  over  what  has  hitherto  been  possible  of  accompli shm.ent  in 
this  field  among  Pan-American  countries...." 


IxTTER-AJffiRICAN  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says: 

AIR  SERVICE        f Speaking  at  Lima,  Peru,  President-elect  Hoover  predicted  that 
within  the  next  twelve  months  definitely  establisiied  airways 
will  link  the  two  American  continents.     By  the  time  Mr. Hoover 
reaches  home  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  opening  the  air-m^ail  service 
from  Florida  to  Porto  Rico,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  regular  routes 
between  North  and  South  America  will  be  opened  during  the  year.     The  new  year 
will  see  wide  extension  of  international  air-ma.il  service.     The  22  domestic 
routes  will  be  connected  up  with  air-mail  lines  running  across  Mexico  and 
Central  America  and  giving  direct  service  to  South  American  cities.    A  line 
giving  international  air-mail  service  to  Montreal  is  now  in  operation.  A 
number  of  other  large  Canadian  cities  will  likely  be  included  in  the  web  of 
airways  during  the  year.     Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  new  year  opera- 
tion of  three  foreign  routes  will  begin.    All  will  connect  with  the  United 
States  system  at  Miami,  Fla.     One  will  carry  mail  to  ITassau,   in  the  Bahamas; 
the  second  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  third  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.     The  Porto 
Rican  route  will  also  give  mail  service  to  Havana,  Santo  Pomango  and  later  to 
Haiti.     The  contractor  is  also  bound  to  extend  the  service  to  Trinidad,  via 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  at  the  option  of  the  Postm^aster  General. 
The  Canal  Zone  route  will  begin  operations  with  stops  in  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  republics,  and  will  no  doubt  be  extended  to  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  other  northern  countries  of  South  America.     Preliminary  ar- 
rangements are  under  way  for  extension  of  service  to  the  republics  on  the 
West  Coast  as  far  south  as  Chile...." 


NEW  ENaiAND'S  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Three 

URBAInFIZATION      Hew  England  States,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
constitute  the  most  completely  urbanized  region  in  the  world, 
Professor  C.B.Fawcett  of  University  College,  London,  told  the 
conference  of  geographical  associations  yesterday.  "  *       '  . 

'The  propartiijrv  of  city  dwellers  in  those  Stat^^s  is  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  total,  Professor  Fawcett  said.  "'  In  all  the  countries  of  western  civili- 
zation,  the  urban  population  is  now  in  the  majority,'^  he  declared.     ''It  is 
not  an  unhealthy  sign.     Cities  used  to  be  eaters  of  men  but  in  western  civil- 
ization they  are  now  healthier  than  in  the  rural  areas.  " 
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An  editorial  in  Chicae>o  Journal  of  Commerce  for  January  3 
says:   "President  Farrell  of  I^ansas  State  A^^r icultural  Collee^e  is 
concer.ied  lest  the  Colorado  River  Seisin  land  to  be  irrigated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Boulder  Dam  law  shall  be  used  to  produce 
alfalfa,  dairy  products,  meat,  and  other  agricultural  prooucts  to 
compete  with  the  agricultural  output  of  the  kiddle  West.  President 
Farrell  urges  tnat  the  irrigated  land  ce  used  to  produce  dates  and 
otner  semi-tropical  crops.     Whether  this  advice  shall  be  heeded  must 
depend  upon  the  desires  and  necessities  of  tne  owners  of  the  land. 
If  they, or  many  of  them,   should  come  to  believe  that  their  greatest 
opportunities  for  profit  are  to  be  found  in  agricultural  commiodities 
competin^,  v;^ith  those  of  the  Middle  West,  they  will  product  these 
commodities.     .The  facts  a^'e  stated  thus  by  President  Farrell: 
'Since  the  reclam.ation  act  of  1902  bccamo  operative,  the  agricul- 
tural production  for  which  the  act  provides  frequently  has  been 
embarrassing  to  producors  in  the  Middle  West.     Und^^r  the  act  the 
Government,   in  effect,   subsidizes  the  production  on  reclamation 
projects  of  certain  important  comjnodities  which  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  the  same  commodities  produced  in  Miotale  'Western 
States  where  farmers  operate  without  subsidy.     This  has  been  a 
factor  in  bringing  about  excess  agricultural  production  and  serious 
price  depressions.'..." 


France's  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  January  4  says: 

Indus-  "With  their  eyes  focused  upon  the  United  States  for  inspiration, 

trial  Premier  Poincare  and  Andre  Tardieu,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  have 

Plan  worked  out  a  scheme  for  the  revitalization  of  French  industry. 

Briefly,  they  contemplate  the  cutting  of  red  tape  with  v/hich  French 
industry  is  traditionally  bound,  the  rebuilding  of  public  utilities, 
especially  the  ports  through  which  France's  fort^ign  trade  passes, 
the  const  met  ion  of  roads,  development  of  all  potential  hydroelectric 
power  and  electrification  enterprises,  a  long  series  of  constructive 
?7orks,  including  the  building  of  a  trans-Saharan  railroad,  and  the 
modernization  of  Paris.     The  program  will  be  put  before  Parliament 
next  week. ...The  'program  of  realization,'  as  it  will  be  called,  is 
calculated  to  make  France  a  modern,   industrialized  nation,  placing 
it  on  a  par  with  all  other  nations  in  the  international  strioggle 
for  v/ealth,  . .  .The  plan  includes  the  creation  of  a  national  economic 
council  which,   cooporating  closely  v/ith  Parliamx-nt  and  the  govern- 
ment, would  propose  changes  in  the  industrial  and  political 
structure  of  France.     The  United  States  would  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  should  France  adopt  Am.erican  economic  methods...." 


Hoover  on  Herbert  Hoover  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 

American      three  articles  on  "American  Individualism"  to  Jfation's  Business 
Individ-      for  January.     He  says  in  part:   "Am.erica  has  been  steadily  de- 
ism veloping  the  ideals  that  constitute  progressive  individualism... 

Our  individualism  difiers  from  all  others  because  it  embraces 
those  great  ideals:  that  while  we  build  our  society  upon  the 
attainment  of  the  individual,  we  shall  safeguard  to  evc.ry  in- 
dividual an  equality  of  opportunity  to  take  that  position  in  the 
community  to  which  his  intelligence,  character,  ability,  and 
ambition  entitle  him;  that  we  keep  the  social  solution  free  from 
frozen  strata  of  classes;  that  we  shall  stim^ulate  effort  of 
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each  in-iivic.ual  to  achievement  ;  that  thro-jLgh  an  enlarging-  sense 
of  responsibility  ^nd  understanding^  ue  snail  a.ssist  him  to  this 
at  taininent .  .  .  In  our  individualism  'ne  hs^ve  lon_  since  abanconed 
the  iaist'ez  faire  of  the  18th  Century — the  notion  that  it  is 
'every  r:£Ln  for  niuself  and  tne  devil  tal:5  the  nindmost.'  We 
acan".on-:.  thai:  Tiiien  we  c^dopted  the  idea  of  ecuality  of  op^^or- 
tuni~y — tne  fair  cnance  of  Ahrahan:  Lincoln.     ^Ve  have  confirmed 
its  aorndonment  in  terms  of  legislation,   of  social  arid  economhc 
Justice — in  part  oecause  v/e  ns..ve  learned  tha.t  it  is  tlie  hindmost 
w-iO  tnrovrs  the  Iricns  at  cur  social  edifice,   in  part  because  we 
have  learned  tha^t  tne  foremost  are  not  olways  the  lest  nor  the 
nindmost  the  7;crst — and  in  part  "because  we  have  learned  tha.t 
socia.l  injustice  is  the  destruction  of  Justice  itself.     We  have 
learned  that  tine  impulse  to  production  can  only  he  m:aintained  at 
a  hi^.h   .itch  if  there  is  a  fair  division  of  the  product.  We 
have  also  learned  tlna.t  fair  division  can  only  te  obtained  by 
certain  restrictions  on  the  strong  and  the  domir-ant ,  .  . . We  have, 
in  faxt,  a  special  social  system  of  our  own.     We  have  miade  it 
ourselves  from  materials  brouj^ht  in  revolt  from,  conditions  in 
S"irope.     We  nave  lived  it,  77e  constantly  improve  it,  vie  have 
seldom,  trieo  to  deiine  it.     It  aohors  autocracy  and  does  not 
ariLU:e  witP.  it,  but  fiphts  it.     It  is  not  capitalism,   or  social- 
isxt,   or  syndicalism.,  nor  a  cross  of  tham,  .  .  . T'xia.t  our  system  has 
avoidei  the  establishmient  and  dom.ination  of  class  has  a  signifi- 
cant proof  in  the  administration  in  Washington.     Of  the  twelve 
m.en  co.e^.r is inp  tlie  President  and  Vice  President  and  a  recpnt 
cab  in,,  t,  nit;e  earned  tneir  own  way  in  life  without  cconomhc 
inneritance,  and  eight  started  with  :::anual  labor.  ..  .Our  social, 
economic,  and  intellectual  progress  is  almost  solely  dependent 
upon  the  creative  mhnds  of  those  individuals  with  im-agiriat ive 
and  a..ministra.t ive  int elli-^ence  who  crea.te  or  who  carry  dis- 
coveries to  widespread  application...." 

Jordan  on  There  seemis  to  be  no  basis  in  production,  wages  or  con- 

Economic      S'jJt^rs'  purchasing  powc-r  to  account  for  the  vast  increase  in 
Ontlook       bankin_  credits  and  other  financial  activities  of  the  present 

tim.e,  according  to  Virgil  Jordan,   chief  economhst  of  the  ha-tional 
Industria.l  Conference  Board,  who  spOxio  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Hesearch  C-roup  of  the  Advertising  Club,  at  Pew  York,  January  3, 
according,  to  the  press  of  January  4.     "The  inflation  of  credit 
in  tnis  country  during  the  past  few  years,"  he  said,   "is  largely 
a  reflection  of  a  widespread  inflation  of  business  expectations 
which  has  resulted  from,  a  p;, riod  of  persistent  and  premature  pros- 
perity propaganda  by  interests  see^cing  to  unloa.d  non-interest- 
bearin^.,  specula.tive  securities  on  the  general  public.     The  general 
impression  lias  gotten  about  that  our  industry  and  trade  haYe'oeen 
growi-\\;  at  an  exceptional  rate,  wnich  will  continue,  and  that  the 
capitalization  of  this  larger  rate  of  growth  in  security  values 
will  be  sv.stained  som.ehow,  and  the  capital  ecuities  which  are 
represented  in  this  enorm.ous  expansion  of  investments  will  be 
preserved  and  sustained  by  a  corresponding  growth  of  our  produc- 
tion and  trade.     But  any  careful  study  of  the  general  business 
situation  mahzes  it  evident  that  this  progress  has  not  been  general 
and  tP^at  there  are  serious  difficulties  and  problems  to  be  met  in 
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consec'uence  of  tlie  great  changes  that  nave  tahen  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  organization  and  n^ethods:-  of  American  ousiness.... 
The  depression  in  the  basic  industries,  such  as  railroads,  ship- 
ping, agriculture,  coal  and  textiles,  which  has  continued  since 
the  war,  ha.s  ceen  "suhr.erged  in  the  public  consciousness," 
accoraing  to  Mr.  Jordan,  because  mn;^^  01  them  have  shown  large 
profits.    He  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  greater 
part  of  these  profits  resulted  from  additions  to  incom.e  coming 
from,  other  sources  than  the  actual  trade  operations  of  the  indus- 
tries.    Ts.ey ,  as  well  as  the  banlis,  have  m^ade  m-oney  by  outside 
investm.cnt  E ,  he  said.     There  is  ceuse  for  optimismi  as  well  as 
pessimism  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Jordan  continued,  because  it 
gives  a  v/ider  base  for  econcmxic  security.     "Because  the  area  of 
business  activity  has  been  so  groatly  broadened  in  the  yt;.:^rS'. 
since  tne  war,"  he  said,   "business  conditions  no  longer  depend 
so  much  upon  conditions  in  a  few  basic  industries.  Consequently 
the  total  volum.e  of  trade  in  the  United  States  fluctuates  fromi 
year  to  year  much  less  than  does  activity  in  the  basic  industries 
like  iron  and  steel...." 


A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  3  says: 
"The  x^tional  Irrigation  Comimission  announces  that  this  year 
more  than  193,000  hectares  of  agricultural  lands  will  be  offered 
for  sale  or  rent  on  easy  termis,  and  that  in  the  m.eant  ime  there 
?/ill  be  a  campaign  to  repatriate  Mexican  farmi  workers  Y\^ho  have 
crossed  into  the  Unit  ed  States.     Efforts  will  also  be  m-ade  to 
brin^;^  in  foreign  colonists." 


Section  5 

Departm^ent  An  editorial  in  The  S'.itarday  Evening  Post  for  January  5 

of  Agri-      says:   "The  ncv/ly  issued  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
culture        touches  lihttly  upon  a  matter  of  such  substantia.1  importance 

that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ty/o  paragraphs  devoted  to  it  are  rnQvelj 
a  hint  01  v/hat  will  develop  into  a  thor ou^"hgoing  investigation  on 
a  considerable  scale.     Reference  is  mxade  to  an  examiinat ion,  nov/ 
under  ^^ay,  of  the  possibilities  of  rubber  production,  of  commer- 
cial dimensions,   in  the  continental  United  States.     Studies  have 
already  been  made  of  sundry  varieties  of  the  rubber  plant  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  which  of  them,  are  best  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  to  be  found  in  the  warm-er  parts  of  the 
countr;^%     In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  lead  the  world  as  consumers 
of  rubber,  our  dependence  upon  foreign  narkets,  South  Am.erican 
and  Asiatic,   is  an  obvious  economiic  w^a^oiess.     We  know  by  experience 
what  centralized  price  control  of  rubber  prices  can  do  to  us.  It 
would  be  the  neight  of  folly  not  to  profit  by  the  sharp  lessons 
we  nave  received  in  recent  years  or  to  suppose  that  temporary  price 
recessions  make  it  impossible  for  foreign  grov/ers  to  put  the 
screws  on  us  at  somie  future  tim.e  Just  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  nardships  vrhich  grev;  out  of  this  system  of  artificial  price 
fixing  will  prove  to  have  been  blessings  in  disguise  if  they  have 
aroused  us  to  the  imiperative  necessity  of  controlling  the  sources 
of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  rubber  required  by  our  indus- 
tries.    There  a^ppears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  hom.c-grown 
rubber,  supplcmxented  by  the  outj^ut  of  over-sea  tropical  plantations 
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controlled  by  Air-erican  interests,  -f/ill  ^'O  a  lonj;  way  toward  pre- 
venting Our  rubcer  users  from  bein-^  ^,ou^ed  in  foreign  markets." 


Section  4 
MAiliCET  QUOrATIOrlS 

Farm 

Products  Jo.n.  4 — Livestock  quotations  at  Ghica_o  on  sla^o^hter 

steers  (llOQ-1500  lbs.)  ^,ood  and  choice  $13 . 25-$16. 50 ;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8.25-$ll;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  ^ood  and 
choice  $11.75-$14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14-$16.50;  feeder 
and  otocker  steers,  e.ocd  and  choice  $10 . "^5-^:12 ;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  :.:edrjj'..,  lood  and  choice  $8. 50- SB. 85;  light 
lights  (130-150  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $5.25-^3.90;  slaughter 
pi-L-  (90-150  lbs.)  m.edium,  ^L^ood  and  choice  8.50-$6.cJ.  Slaughter 
lambs,  ^ood  and  choice  (S4  lbs.  down)  $15,35-$16c 50 ;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  mediur;.  to  choice  $12- $13. 50. 

ha.ine  sacked  C-reen  kcuniain  potekoes  $1.20-31. 60  per  100 
pounds  in  city  r;arkets;  QO(p-Qb(p  f.o.b.  FreGgue  Isle.  TTisconsin 
sacmed  kouni  V.nite.'j  8 5^?- $1.0 5  carlot  sales  in  Jhicago  ;  X^-TS^ 
f  .0.0.  ■Taupaca.     key/  York  Panish  type  cabba--,e  closed  at  $45-$55 
bulk  per  ion  in  termi:.al  markets;  mostly  $40  i.o.o.  kcchester, 
Florio^  pointed  type  $2.50-$2.?5  per  1^  bushel  ham..er  in  Uew  York 
Ci'y.     kidvrestern  sacL^ied  yellow  onions  $4-$5  per  100  pounds  in 
cons'omin^  centers,     kew  York  Rliode  Island  C-reening  apples  $5.50 
por  barrel  in  New  York  City.     New  York  and  Michigan  Shode  Island 
G-re-^nin^s  $5.50-^5  in  Chicago. 

'k'-olesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^;   91  score,  45v>-^;  90  score,  47-|-^-. 

wk.olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  New  York 
Y/ere:  Flats,  2cv';-26-^p;  Single  kaisies  24-2-f-25f  ;  Young  Am.ericas , 
26^-25-0-9^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  23  points  to  18.68^^  per  lb.     January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Excnange  declined  24  points  to 
19.775;?,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Fxchan-^e  24  points  10  19.15^, 
and  on  txie  Chicago  koard  of  Yrade  12  points  to  19.28^. 

3-rain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wke3.t  at  i^ansas  City  $1.20- 
$1.23;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^-$  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.09- 
^1.12-|-.     No, 2  hard  v/inrer  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Ka.nsas  City 
$1.05-3--$l  .06^-,     No. 3  mkxed  corn  at  iviinneapol is  ,  ^  76^-79^  ;  Kansas 
City  7^-^-y5-77-5-v:.     No, 3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  84f^-85^;  Minneapolis 
80^-81.-:^:  Kansas  City  ':^Sf^-79^.     No.  3  white  oats,  Chicago  45^^;^- 
46;^y.^;  kinneapolis  42-J';5-43f ^ ;  Kansas  City  46-0-^^-48^^.    (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information,  Unitad  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opinion  as  re-fleeted  in  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  agricultare,  pardeularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  ^ioM's  and  opinions  quoted  Is  expressly  disclaimed  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SALARY  PILL  The  Senate  civil  service  ccn-jmittee  January  5  favorably 

reported  the  Erookhart  "bill  to  remove  the  inequalities  from  the 
Welch  Act  raising  the  salaries  of  G-overnment  em.ployees.  Eepre- 

sentative  Celler  introduced  the  Brooi±Lart  bill  in  the  House.   (Press,  Jan.  6.) 


EI^iPLOYMI^lTT  The  committee  on  recent  econom^ic  changes  of  the 

PATA  IviSSTING-      President's  Unemployment  Conference  Y/ill  m.eet  for  two  days, 
be^'inning  tom.orrow,  at  Washington,  to  determine  the  recent 
economic  shifts  in  the  United  States  from  the  facts  collected 
for  more  than  a  year  in  a  far-reaching  survey.     The  mieetin^  will  be  attended 
by  leading  business  men  and  economists  of  the  country,  who  comprise  the  m:em- 
bership  of  the  comiinittee.     President-elect  Eoover  is  chairman.     Other  m.embers 
include  Walter  F.  Brown,  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  William  Green,  Julius  Klein,  John 
Lawrence,  Max  I/Iason,  Adolph  C.  Miller,  Lev/is  E.  Pierson,  John  J.  Raskob, 
A.  W.  Shaw,  Louis  J.  Taber,  Daniel  Willard,  George  McFadden,  Clarence  M.  Woolfey, 
Owen  D.  Young,  and  Edward  Eyre  Hunt.    Dr.  Edwin  P.  Gay  and  Dr.  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell,  directors  of  research  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
are  heading  the  survey  for  the  committee.    (Press,  Jan,  7.) 


CALENDAR  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Federal  officials  will 

REFORM  appear  before  the  House  foreign  affairs  comimittee  to-day  in 

support  of  a  proposal  to  call  an  int ernat ior^al  conference  for 
calendar  reform,  as  proposed  by  the  pending  Porter  resolution. 
They  include  Professor  C.  K.  Burgess,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
Dr.  Max  0.  Lorenz  of  the  Interstate  ComjTierce  Comm.ission;  Dr.  C.  W,  7/arburt on, 
Director  of  Extension  Work  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture;  Professor  W.  B. 
Eichelberger ,  director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  Navy  Department,  and  Ethelbert 
Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    Dr.  Fred  E.  Wright  of  the  National  Acade- 
T[iy  of  Sciences  is  also  scheduled  to  appear. 


DR.  STOCKBERGER  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director  of  Personnel  and 

HEADS  FEDERAL-  Business  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
CLUB  the  new  president  of  the  Federal  Club  of  Washington,     He  was 

elected  at  a  recent  meeting.     Other  officers  are  W.  E.  Parker, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  first  vice  president;  W. C.Mendenhall , 
Geological  Survey,  second  vice  president;  H.  A.  Seran,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,   secretary;  rl,  E.  Allanson,  Department  of  Agricult^dre ,  treasurer.  New 
mem^bers  of  the  board  of  directors  are  John  T.  Doyle,   Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Lym.an  J.  Briggs,  Bureau  of  Standards.    (Press,  Jan;,  6.) 
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Section  2 

Automobile  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  5  saysi 

Business      "Business  and  industry  will  have  a  good  road  to  travel  in  its 

journey  extending  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1929,  according  to 
the  predictions  of  Y/alter  P.  Chrysler,  president  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation. .Speaking  of  his  own  specialty,  the  automobile,  he 
said:   'Automobile  industry  will  achieve  another  production  and  sales 
record.     I  believe  the  figure  will  be  approximately  4,750,000  cars 
by  the  end  of  next  December.     I  believe  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  export  during  the  year  approximately  1,000,000  automo- 
biles.'   UlTnat  does  an  annual  production  of  4,750,000  automobiles 
mean  to  business?    The  biennial  census  shows  that  in  1925  the  produc- 
tion of  finished  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  had  a  total 
value  of  $3,200,000,000,     There  is  no  duplication  in  this  figure  as 
the  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  the  products  of  the  factories  making 
bodies  and  parts  is  not  included.    Even  at  an  average  price  of  $700, 
the  production  in  this  country  easily  makes  it  the  greatest  industry 
in  point  of  value  of  output,  while  its  enorm.ous  consumption  of 
steel,  cotton  and  other  materials  and  payment  of  wages  m.ake  it  a 
business  barometer.    But  where  are  so  many  cars  to  be  sold?  Let 
the  record  speak  for  reply.     The  motor  vehicle  census  as  of  January 
1,  1928,  showed  29,687,000  automobiles  in  use  throughout  the  world. 
Nearly  90  per  cent  of  these  were  of  American  make  and  24,212,000, 
or  81.5  per  cent  of  the  total  were  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    With  that  large  number  in  use  in  these  two  countries  it 
would  look  as  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  1929  output  would  be 
required  for  replacements  alone.    One  of  every  five  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  of  ten  in  Canada  owns  an  automobile.     There  is 
room  for  further  expansion  here...." 


British  ITature  (London)  for  December  15  says:  "The  establishment  of 

Advisory      an  advisory  entomologist  in  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces  of 
Entomolo-    England  and  Yifales,  as  delimited  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  has 
gist  provided  means  for  recording  the  incidence  of  inscct  pests  that 

were  non-existent  at  the  time  the  Development  Fund  Act  was  passed. 
Information  obtained  from  such  sources,  supplemented  by  that  sup- 
plied by  the  Ministry's  own  officers  and  other  observers,   is  col- 
lated and  digested  and  issued  at  intervals  in  the  form  of  reports. 
The  method  of  presentation  aims  at  chronicling  the  events  of  the 
period  under  review  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  comparable 
with  similar  events  in  the  past  and  future.     Observations  on  the 
prevalence  of  a  number  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  have  noYr 
been  recorded  since  1917,,.." 

Calendar  An  editorial  in  Popular  Science  for  January  says:  "Our 

Revision      present  calendar,  with  its  twelve  months  of  unequal  length,  is 
like  a  yardstick  that  somotimes  measures  thrity-six  inches  and 
sometimes  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine.    Movements  for  calendar 
reform  have  been  frequent  and  unsuccessful  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.     Now,  hov;ever,  business  men  are  beginning  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  idea.     George  Eastman,  of  Kodak  fame,  for  example, 
supports  a  proposal  to  divide  the  year  into  thirteen  months  of 
twenty-eight  days  each,  every  month  beginning  on  a  Sunday  and  ending 
on  a  Saturday.     Mr.  Eastman  is  right.     The  business  advantages  of  a 
year  having  thirteen  months  each  of  four  equal  weeks  are  apparent. 
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Popula.r  Science  Monthly  f i-'ecfaently  has  pointed  out  the  need  of 
such  a  change.     Thirteen  monthly  settlements  instead  of  twelve 
would  .nean  a  faster  turnover,  a  larger  volume  of  business  with 
less  capital.     Month  to  month  statistical  comparisons  would  need 
have  no  adjustments  for  an  unequal  nuinber  of  days  or  weeks.  Each 
year,  month  and  weel:  would  begin  on  a  Sunday  and  end  on  a  Saturday 
Eor  everybody  all  calculations  of  incom.e  and  expense  would  be  sim- 
plified " 


Cornstalk 
Utiliza- 
tion 


An  editorial  in  The  Laily  Argus-Leader   (Sioux  Falls,  S.T^ak.) 

for  Janua.ry  2  says:   "In  yesterday's  r:ai],  was  a  letter  from  the 
Soutli  DahoLa  Bankers'  Associations    As  soon  as        noticed  it,  we 
had  a  hun^cn  that  it  contained  an  enclosure  printed  on  cornstalk 
paper,  an  announcement  having  just  been  made  that  the  association's 
i\lew  Year  ;ireeting  was  to  appear  on  this  type  of  paper.     Being  thus 
prepa.red,  v;e  opened  the  envelope  a,nd  expected  to  find  a  fairly 
coarse  o.nd  rough  piece  of  pa.per  sucn  as  on...  would  anticipate  as 
the  first  proL-uct  of  an  entirely  new  industry.     Imagine  our  sur- 


prise 
clear 
corns  ta' 


prouucu 
find  the 

T 


enclos 


ed  sheet  of  fine  t^^xture  with  a  smooth  and 


sun  ace;     It  opened  our  eyes  i:i:;.-ec.iat  ely  to  the  fact  that  the 
japer  business  is  somxthinf-  more  than  mere  fancy.  G-eorge 


A.  Starrin-,  secretary  of  the  bankers  association,  points  cut  in 
the  bulletin  that  it  is  printed  on  'one  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
bond. 

that  'they  certs, inly  look  good,'... 
bankers  "^0  aid  in  creating  a  denanic 


He  also  explains  that  he  has  several  samples  on  hand  and 

Ir.  Starring  advised  South  Dakota 
for  this  paper.     'The  q.uickest 


way,'  he  explains. 


'to  get  South  Pakota  cornstalks  into  paper  m^ills 
will  be  to  create  an  enormous  demand  for  cornstalk  paper.     It  would 
be  practical  patriotism  for  South  Ba^kota  banks  to  use  some  corn- 
stalk paper.     'Uq  understand  that  a  fine  grade  for  letterhead  pur- 
poses will  be  available  shortly.'..." 


Export 
Trade 


Montana 
Fneat 
G-rower 
May  Aid 
Russia 


An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  4  says: 
"If  figures  were  available  so  that  a  review  could  be  written  of 
industrial  production  and  of  export  trade  it  would- show  a  surprising 
development  of  m.anuf acturing.     This  would  be  at  least  one  review 
which  instead  of  merely  telling  what  has  ka:^pened  would  contain  a 

prophecy  of  what  is  to  comie  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1928 

exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  $4,026,578,000.     Of  this 
amount  m.anuf actured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  were  valued  at 
$2,844,827,000  or  70  per  cent  of  the  w^hole.    Manufactures  therefore- 
have  taken  a  predominant  position  over  agricultural  products  in 
our  export  trade.     This  is  not  a  mere  spurt,   oi  flash  in  the  pan, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  steady  onward  movement  of  m^inuf actures  in 
foreign  trade.     We  are  exporting  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
products  of  labor  now  than  ever  before,  and  this  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  term  'prosperity'   includes  work  for  all  who  wish  to  work.. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Los  Angeles  says: 
"The  Times  yesterday  published  an  announcem.ent  by  Thomas  D.  Campbell 
of  Hardin,  Mont.,  and  Pasadena,  said  to  be  America's  largest  wheat 
grower,  that  10,000,000  acres  of  Soviet  Russia  plains  areto  be 
planted  to  wheat  and  flax  with  American  machinery  under  his  direc- 
tion.    Campbell  expects  to  sail  from  New  York  January  12  for  Russia 
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to  conxplete  arrangements  tentatively  entered  into  during  a  recent 
visit  to  this  country  of  a  Soviet  commission.     Campbell  vail  leave 
his  v/inter  hom.e  at  Pasadena  tomorrow  for  Washington  and  Hew  York..." 

The  prosperity  which  has  characterized  this  country  with 
only  moderate  setbacks  since  1923  is  likely  to  continue  without 
great  variation  well  into  the  future,  according  to  John  Moody, 
president  of  Moody's  Investors  Service.     Of  the  security  m.arkets, 
he  says:   "The  strong  trend  among  investors  for  the  purchase  of 
stocks  or  'equities^  rather  than  bonds  prom.ises  to  grow  as  long  as 
prosperity  and  expansion  continue  throughout  the  country.     But  just 
as  soon  as  we  run  into  a  serious  business  depression  people  will 
want  to  buy  security  rather  than  earning  power  and  bonds  m.ay  come 
into  their  own  again.     This  is  a  highly  speculative  age,  and  as 
long  as  the  present  background  continues  there  is  little  to  justify 
the  belief  that  this  modern  era  of  great  stock  market  activity  in 
Wall  Street  will  culminate.    Briefly,  1929  promises  to  be,   in  the 
security  markets,  largely  a  duplication  of  1928,  but  with  greater 
'shake-outs,*  wilder  movemients,  both  higher  and  lower  prices. 
Wliether  the  broa.d  upward  trend  and  extreme  activity  will  definitely 
culmiinate  this  year  will  depend  on  the  m.easurc  of  conservatism  or 
recklessness  that  is  exercised  by  the  great  arm;^  of  Am.erican  in- 
vestors and  speculators.     If  the  so-called  'bull  market'  culminates 
this  yca.r  it  will  not  be  due  to  any  pronounced  reversal  of  the 
fundamental  prosperity  of  the  country.     This  latter  promises  genuine 
permanency  for  a  long  period*"  (Press,  Jan.  4.) 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  January  5  says: 

of  Agri-      "The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  v/ants  a  medical  ad- 
culture        viser  and  an  assistant  m.edical  adviser  in  the  division  of  foods 
and  drugs •     They  are  needed  to  exam/ine  foods,  drugs  and  other 
commodities,  including  medical  devices,  to  determine  their  effect 
upon  the  humian  body  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  claims  made 
for  them.     They  will  be  expected  to  advise  other  departments,  testi- 
fy in  court  on  occasion  and  otherwise  cooperate  with  those  who  are 
attempting  to  enforce  the  lavvs  dealing  with  m.isbranded  commiodit ies , 
untruthfLii  advert isirig  and  unfair  trade  practices.     Two  such  ad- 
visers m.ight  easily  be  kept  busy;  a  regiment  of  them  could  hardly 
deal  adequcitely  with  what  might  be  brought  before  them  without 
going  outside  of  the  sphere  of  duties  outlined.     The  field  of 
medical  preparations  and  devices  alone  would  take  the  time  of  a 
score  of  investigators  and  advisers  if  any  real  attempt  were  imde 
to  keep  the  G-overnment  or  the  public  informed  as  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  things  o.dvertised  as  possessing  m.edical  virtues. 
Sales  promioters  recognize  the  universal  appeal  of  any  claim  to 
health-giving  properties.     It  is  an  unim-aginat ive  ma,nuf acturer 
indeed  wh.o  can  not  argue  for  his  products  from  the  angle  of'..' 
health  promotion.    From  chewing  gun  to  shoes,  nothing  escapes  the 
intimation,  or  the  bold  assertion,   that  a  "proper  regard  for  the 
7;elfare  of  our  bodies  shoudl  lead  to  its  use.     The  purely  imagi- 
native in  such  advertising  may  be  dismissed  as  harmless  when  the 
appeal  is  not  made  to  the  despairing  sick,  read^'  to  grasp  at  any 
hope  of  relief  and  willing  to  give  up  the  last  dollar  if  only 
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help  can  "be  found.    Few  greater  services  could  be  rendered  the 
public  than  in  giving  accurate  and  authoritative  irjformation  with 
regard  to  medical  nostrums  and  health  devices  urged  upon  it  through 
skillful  advertising.    Anything  worthy  of  sale  -.vculd  be  helped  by 
this  publicity;  such  preparations  as  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
mulct  the  sick  and  helpless  should  find  no  defenders." 


Section  4 
IvlAEICBT  :iUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  January  5 — Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  hogs  (25C-35C  lbs.) 

mediun,  good  and  choice  $8.55  to  $8,95;  light  lights  (13C-16C  lbs.) 
m.edrom  to  choice  $8.40  to  $9;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edrjm, 
good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from,  above  quotations.) 

L'laine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.2C-$1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  80^-85^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisctnsin 
sacked  Eound  Whites  85{Z^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    ITew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  firm,  at  $4C-$55  per  ton  in 
term.inal  m.arkets;  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Northern  Danish  type 
$3-$3.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.     South  Carolina  pointed 
type  $2.15-$2.25  per  1-|-  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  cities.  Midwestern 
yellow  onions  $4-$5  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  few 
sales  $4.35  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points,     riew  York  PJiode  Island 
G-reening  apples  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  a  few  cities;  Paldwins 
$5.25-^455.75  in  New  York  City  and  $5-$5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester  for 
cold  storage  stock.     Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $5.50-^6  per 
barrel  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^;  91  score,  48^^;  90  score,  47|f. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Amierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  26^-26|-^;  Siri;i;le  Daisies  24f^-25^^z^;  Young  Am^ericas, 
25^^-26t^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miarkets 
declined  2  points  to  18,66^  per  lb.     On  the  sam.e  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  19,04^.    January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  19. "2^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  3  points  to  19.12^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  I{ansas  City 
$1.21-$1,25.     No. 2  hard  winter  {l2^o  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.08-$1.12;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Kansas  Citv 
$1.05-$1.06.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Kansas  City  80^-31^.     No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  85^-86{Z^;  Kansas  City  79^-80-g-^.     No. 3  7/hite  oats  at 
Chicago  45^-48^^;  Kansas  City  45^$z^-48^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serviee,  Office  of  Information,  Umted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  ojilnion  as  reflected  in  the  prass  on  matters  affectiEg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approviil  or  disapproval  cf  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FAElvl  EELISP  In  a  report  of  interviews  on  national  affairs  with 

LEGISLATION        President-elect  Hoover  yesterday,  The  New  York  Times  to-day 

says:   "Most  of  the  con^^ress ional  leaders  v/ho  saw  the  President- 
elect are  in  favor  of  the  passage  at  tliis  session  of  the  pending 
McNary  farm  relief  measure,  v/hich  has  the  indorsement  of  the  Coolidge  adminis- 
tration, and  the  postponement  until  the  late  fall  of  an  extra  session  to  con- 
sider tariff  revision..,." 


DEFICIENCY  The  House  yesterday  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the 

BILL  first  deficiency  hill,   carrying  $84,000,000  to  meet  emergency 

needs  of  the  Government.    An  amendm.ent  to  have  a  Joint  con- 
gre'::sional  committee  pass  on  all  tax  refunds  above  $75,000  was 
voted  down.    (Press,  Jan.  8.) 


TOBACCO  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  yesterday  passed 

STATISTICS  and  sent  to  the  President  a  'bill  providing  for  the  collection 

LEGISLATION        and  publication  of  tohacco  statistics  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


SUGAP  TARIFE  The  press  to-day  says:   "Dom.estlc  sugar  producers,  .rep-- 

resenting  every  branch  of  production  under  the  Am.erican  flag, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Philippine  growers,  have  reached  an 
agreem.ent,   it  was  learned  yesterday,   to  ask  Congress  to  increase  the  base  tariff 
on  sugar  from  its  jjresent  rate  of  2.20  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound.     The  request 
will  be  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  various  producing  interests  at  a  hearing  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  beginning  January  21...." 


COTTON  EXCHANGE  A  maximi^in  limit  of  250,000  bales  has  been  fixed  by  the 

CONTEACTS  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  the  interest 

which  any  member,  firm  or  corporation  and  his  or  its  affiliations 
m^ay  have  in  futures  contracts  for  delivery  in  any  one  month. 
Notice  to  this  effect  was  posted  at  the  Exchange  Jan^uary  5.     The  ruling  applies 
to  new  contracts  only.     The  fixing  of  a  ma,ximum  limit  of  interest  in  futures 
contracts  and  the  appointment  of  the  control  coram.ittee  complete  the  program 
recommended  by  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  of  which  John  H,  McEadden,jr.  was 
chairman.     The  other  refonn  embraced  in  that  program,  was  the  establishment  of 
optional  deliveries  at  five  southern  points  in  addition  to  New  York,  which  be-- 
came  effective  on  January  2.   (Press,  Jan.  6.) 
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An  ^.ssocis.ted  Press  dispatcX  Jan-jLarj^-  6  from  Seattle  oays: 
"Sxperinieni  s  in  £;rov7ing  ber-.  ics  in  Alas"-i:a  v;ill  ce  ir.ade  next 
s'omT.er  cy  ~ne  Alas.ia  division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Zducaticn. 
Large  cranoerries  ^rown  in  v/esiern  i^,shinr^ton  -ill  be  snipped  to 
Bes'ooro  Island,   in  Xorion  Sound,   souther- st  of  Xoine .  .  .Hi:"alr_::an 
blacldcer^ies  -.vill  ce  introduced  on  a.  small  island  cff  scutneastern 
Alas-:5..     l.iany  islr.nds  of  the  Alautie.n  chain  have  a  mild  climate 
suitable  for  blackberries.     An  experiment  in  ..rcvrin^:  trees  on  som.e 
Al-^utiaxi  Islands  v/ill  be  m^.de.     Somie  birch  and  -^.-illov/s  of  the 
Xetchi-tE.n  district  mill  be  planted." 

Champion  A  L'ccse  Js^tj,  Sash,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  6  re- 

Co;?  ports:   "The  morld's  chamipion  butteriat-producin^  com,  Canary 

Cordyhe,  v.h.ich     ives  sufficient  m.ilh  in  a  day  to  supply  the  require- 
mxnts  of  an  av-^ra^ed-s iz ed  famhly  for  a  m.onth,  mas  honored  January  4 
vrhen  her  former  omner,  Ben.  H.   "d-cmson,  Braeburn  Bistrict  farm^er, 
mas  the  :-Uust  of  honor  at  a  com.pl im.entary  banquet.  C.h.Hamhlton, 
the  Ivlinister  of  Aj^riculture  for  Sasl:Ht chev.-an,  and  200  others  promh- 
nent  in  agriculture  and  industry  attended.  .  .Bh-^  chajnpion,  a  Holstein- 
Juries  ian  com,  mas  bought  for  ^10,000  by  the  Sasb:e.tchev;an  G-ov^rnm.ent , 
her  v.'orld's  record  of  butt ^ri at  'pi'oduction  mas  1,080  pounds  in 
I  .  305  days,  or  106  pounds  above  the  previous  record.     Her  record  for 

r  milh  production  in  that  period  mas  25,398  pounds." 

Corf ect ionary  Coni ect ionery  valued  at  $391,927,343  mas  produced  in  the 

Produc-        United  Stmxes  in  1927,  according  to  a  report  m-aae  by  the  Bepartm.ent 
tion  of  Commerce  January  6.     The  establishm.^nt s  engaged  primarily  in 

the  mian^j-iacture  of  ice  cream,  in  1927  reported  products  valued  at 
$501,512,431,  an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent,  as  compared  vrith  $236,- 
175, o3o  for  1925,  the  last  precoding  census  year.     The  total  for 
1927  v:as  mxde  up  as  follows ;   Ice  cream.,   including  ices  and  spe- 
cialties, 225,735,553  gallons,  valued  at  $282,600,905;  miscellaneous 
products,   such  as  ice,  confectionery,  butter  and  bakery  ^oods, 
$18,911,526. 

Corn-Husking  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Parm.er  for  January  5  says: 

Machinery    "John  B.  2ienmell  of  Woodford  County,   Illinois,  husked  7,000 

bushels  of  corn  this  fall  v/ixh  a  tv;o-rov;  husker.    He.:-  reports  that 
the  husker  left  only  about        bushels  per  acre  in  the  field;  that 
the  average  cost  of  husking  mas  about  four  cents  per  bushel;  and 
that  the  corn  husking  season  mas  much  easier  on  his  mife  than 
usual  because  there  m-^re  fevrer  m.en  to  cook  for.     These  points  are 
all  important.     Ho  one  can  find  nrach  fault  v;it,h  a  machine  that 
leaves  only  1-g-  bushels  behind  for  each  acre  husked.     The  best  hand 
pickers  leave  thai  mrach  or  m.ore.     This  fall  I  malked  through  a 
field  v/here  good  hand  pickers  mere  morking  and  gathered  an  armful 
of  fine  big  ears  in  walking  dov;n  through  the  husked  corn.  The 
cost  figures  sho'.v  that  the  maxhine  is  economiical  and  the  last  factor 
mhich  he  points  out  mill  m.eet  with  approval  mith  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  farmi  population  and  mith  probably  a  great  deal  more." 
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New  York 
Farm 
Study 
Poard 


An  Albany  dispatch  JaiTuary  7  reports:   "C-overnor  Roosevelt 
iias  created  an  -anofiicial  cD:rr.'.ission  to  underta>e  an  inoensive  study 
ox  agricultural  procler.s  confront in^:  the  industry  m  tne  State, 
Four  lec:islators,   the  Gomiss icner  of  Agriculture  and  i.-ar>ets  in 
the  State  adrninistrat  ion  .and  a  nu:n:er  of  :nen  identified  with  agri- 
cult-ore  or  the  dairy  i-.du^try,  nave  "ceen  invited  to  accept  merrroer- 
ship  on  the  cor2:::ission.     Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  puclisher  of  The 
ALTierican  Agriculturist,  has  been  designated  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
as  chairinan.     It  is  intended  that  the  new  commission  shall  hold  its 
initial  meeting  at  Alcany  next  week  and  will  attend  a  m-eeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State,  ;vhich  begins  on  Jan.  16.    At  the 
time  the  comjnission  m.eets  a  prelimiitary  report  dealin^-  with  the 
agricultural  problem  in  its  different  aspects  will  be  submitted. 
This  report  is  the  result  of  a  st-j.13-  alrea^d^^  made  by  an  ao.visory 
com;:ittee  organized  by  I.^r.  Llorgenthau.  soon  after  the  election  which 
ha,s  held  several  meetings  and  done  much  of  the  preliminary  work..,'' 


Tattersall  Frederick  w.  Tattersall  of  Ijanchester,  England,  writes  of  the 

on  British  cotton  iniustry  in  I,:^^l£.r.z.  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  January  3. 
Cotton         rie  says  in  part:   "Another  year  of  extensive  short  time  and  "Jinpr  of  it- 
Industry      able  trade  has  to.be  recorded  in  the  Snglish  cotton  industry.  At 
no  period  during  1323  has  it  been  possible  for  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  find  a  demand  s'ufiicient  to  keep  all  m_achinery  in  m.o- 
tion.    Probably  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  worse  year  th_an  any 
since  the  depression  began  in  1920. .Since  a  year  ago  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  indica^tion  of  any  really  favorable  develop- 
ment in  tL_e  mills  spinning  yarn  f  rt-:.  Pm.erican  cotton.     It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  out  of  the  cT,:::,Cj3  spindles  in  G-reat  Britain, 
in  round  figures  38,000,000  use  American  cotton  and  15,000,000 
Egyptian  cotton.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  production  in  the 
Am.erican  section  was  about  65  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  In 
Septdmber  demand  broadened.     lov-.ard  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
estiwp-ted  that  production  was  nearly  SO  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
At  the  close  of  1927  the  scheme  of  the  Yarn  Association,  Ltd.,  for 
restrictin::  output  and  establishing  minimvmi  prices  broke  dovn  -hen 
the  mills  could  not  agree  to  curtail  production  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent.     The  market  for  cotton  mill  shares  has  been  in  a 


mere  never  was  a 


imie 


state  of  dej:ression  thro^oghout  the  year 
when  cowplaints  from  brokers  and  dealers  hiave  been  so  pronounced. 
Man^y  shares  latterly  have  become  almost  unsalable,    here  attention 
than  ever  has  been  centered  on  f  ir-ance.    Turing  the  year  58  cotton 
com.panies  and  firm.3  leave  gone  into  liquidation,  these  com.prisin^^ 
11  spinners,  15  ms-nuf  acturers ,  three  spinners  and  man-oi'acturers , 
and  29  merchants  and  agents... As  to  the  future,  it  is  not  possible 
at  the  m.oment  to  be  optimistic.     The  opinion  is  fast  gaining 
ground  th^t  Lancashire  will  not  regain  the  whole  of  her  lost  trade 
and  that  in  the  years  to  come  she  will  have  to  be  sa.tisf  ied  with 
a  reduced  export  dena,nd.     This  position  has  arisen  through  exten- 
sions of  machinery  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Countries  in  the 
East,  such  8,s  India,  Japan  and  China,  that  once  bo-oght  their  cotton 
clothing  from  England,  are  now  makir^g  goods  for  their  own  use  on 
a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.     It  cant  be  argued  that  the  state 
of  affairs  is  partly  due  to  the  too  rapid  expansion  of  production 
throughout  the  world.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  cotton  manu- 
facturing country  using  American  cotton  has  m.ade  a  profit  during 
the  past  12  m.onths...." 
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Governor  Howard  M.  G-ore  of  West  Virginia,  forruer  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  writes  of  the  resources  of  his  State  in 
Manufacturers  Record  for  January  3.    He  says  in  part:  "West  Virginia 
has  90,330  farms,  88  per  cent  of  which  are  free  from  mortgage.  This 
indicates  a  good,  financial  condition  since  only  64  per  cent  of  the 
farms  of  the  entire  United  States  are  free  from  mortgage.     In  1927, 
the  State's  crop  production  was  worth  $72,433,000  and  its  livestock 
was  valu.ed  at  $48,592,000.     "l^ien  the  State's  highway  system  is 
completed  and  markets  oecome  miore  accessihle,   it  is  prohahle  that  a 
decided  imp-etus  will  he  given  to  intensive  methods  of  farming  such 
as  dairying,  jjoultry  raising,  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing,  since 
the  State  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  development..." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  5  says:  "The 

wool  nerket  has  "been  q_uiet  but  steady  and  confident  regarding  the 
future.     Prices  have  ruled  unchanged,     h'othin-  new  is  reported  from 
the  West.     The  manufacturing  situation  is  withoat  material  change, 
wool  consi:mipt ion  proceeding  at  a  high  rate.     The  foreign  m-arkets, 
hoth  primiary  and  secondary,  are  very  strong.     Spinners  have  heen 
buying  tops  rather  freely  in  Bradford  at  tne  advanced  prices  es- 
tablished just  prior  to  the  holidays." 

Tne  press  of  January  4  reports  tliat  anno'jjicem.ent  was  made 
January  3  by  p-^esident  A.  P.  Whiteside  of  the  Wool  Institute  that  the 
wool  tr£.de  pageant  being  sponsored  by  the   institute  will  be  held  at 
hew  York  from  March  18  to  23,   instead  of  in  February.     The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  namied  "The  Golden  Ple^-ce:  A  Pageant  of  the  Wool  Indus- 
try." 


Section  5 

Departm.ent  An  editorial  in  The  Pavenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  for  January  3 

of  Agri-      says:   "A  real  neat  little  sliti  is  $2,020,861,  which  Uncle  Sam  agrees 
culture        to  pay  toward  the  expense  of  imiprovem.ent  of  Iowa  roads  during  the 
12  m.onths  beginning  July  1  next.     That   is  Io?/a's  proportion  of 
$73,125,000  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  Just  apportioned 
among  the  various  States  as  Federal  aid  in  road  construction.  If 
we  v;ere  not  building  our  proportion  of  good  reads  that  sum  would 
have  les-.  or  no  significance  to  us.    As  it  is,  we  know  that  we 
shall  have  use  for  all  of  it,   on  the  fine  road-building  program. 
m.ade  possible  by  approval  last  November  of  the  $100,000  road  bond 
issue.     Often  we  are  inclined  to  res-nt  too  much  paternalism  in 
§overnjnent,  but  this  is  a  sort  of  paternalism  v;e  don't  mind. 
It  is  much  like  getting  a  check  from  father  back  in  the  old  school 
days,  when  it  g;ieant  the  difference  between  a  good  tim.e  and  a  hard 
t  ime.  " 


West 

irginia 
Agri- 
culture 
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Section  4 
MA.EIiST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  January  7 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  rood 
and  choice  $11.75  to  $14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12; 
heav;^^  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to 
$9.15;  li::ht  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.50  to 
$9.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.ediura,  good  and  choice  $7.75 
to  $9  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $15.90  to  $17;  feeding  lambs   (range  stock)  m,edium 
to  choice  $12  to  $15.15. 

Potato  markets  firm.     Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  ranged 
$1.25-$1.60  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  85 
cents  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Eastern  Piound  ?rnites  $1.25-$1.45 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  95^-$1.05  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  slightly  higher  at  $4.50-$4.80  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $4.35  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points. 
Uew  York  Baldwin  apples  $5.25-$5.75  per  barrel  in  ]\[ew  York  City. 
];Tew  York  PJiode  Island  Greenings  $5-$6  in  a  few  cities;  $5-$5.25 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $5.50-$6  per 
barrel  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Staymans  $1.50-$1.75  per  bushel  basket 
in  the  East.     Hew  York  Pa..nish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $40-$50  bulk 
per  ton  in  term.inal  markets;  $38-$40  f.o.b,  Rochester.  South 
Carolina  pointed  type  $1.75-$2.25  per  ij  bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  l^Iew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  8  points  to  19.64(^,  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
10  points  to  19.02^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  13  points 
to  19.07^'.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  8  points  to  18.58^  per  lb.     On  the 
corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.99^. 

G-rain  prices:    lTo.2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.23; 
No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|?b  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.13;  ITo.2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  bp.sis)  Kansas  City  $1.05-|  to  $1.06-|-; 
Ho. 3  maxed  corn  Minneapolis  76  to  77^;  Kansas  City  78  to  79^; 
Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  85  to  87^;  Minneapolis  80  to  81^; 
Kansas  City  79  to  81^;  Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45-|  to  49^^; 
Minneapolis  42|  to  43|^z^;  Kansas  City  46-|  to  48^. 

¥^iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  49^;  9l%core,  48^^^;  90  score  47-|^zJ. 

^ITiiolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats,  26-26^^;  Single  Daisies  24-i^-25-|^;  Young  Americas 
25-26-|-^'.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pr;&ss  on  matiers  affeetiug  agrioulture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie%rs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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EAEM  RELIEF  In  his  review  of  yesterday's  congressional  session, 

LEGISLATION       Ricli^ird  V.  Oulahan  says  in  New  York  Times  to-day:  "Complications 
arose  yesterday  to  beset  the  path  of  the  Kello^^^g  treaty  in  its 
apparently  certain  proe^'ress  toward  early  ratification.  These 
complications  hrou^^ht  the  pact,  and  the  cruiser  oill  as  well,  into  conflict  with 
an  intensive  effort  to  have  Congress  enact  farm  relief  legislation  at  its 
present  session,  which  will  end  hy  constitutional  limitation  on  Harch  4. • . .The 
crux  of  the  complicated  situation  is  the  new  dem.and  for  im^iiediate  farm  legisla- 
tion.    Sentiment  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  that  course  is  widespread.    An  argu- 
ment advanced  to  support  it  is  that  President  Cooliige  desires  a  farm.~aid  hill 
passed  hefore  he  retires  from  office.    But  notice  already  has  heen  served  hy 
Senators  opposed  to  the  proposal  that  if  agricultural  relief  is  attempted  now 
there  will  he  a  filihuster  against  hoth  the  anti-war  treaty  and  the  cruiser  hill. 
It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  an  extra  session  will  oe  required  to  enact  pro- 
posed tariff  revision,   including  raising  duties  on  farm  products,   out  the  Hepuh- 
lican  proponents  of  immediate  fami  legislation  contend  that  it  is  necessary... 
to  put  through  the  pending  McNary  farm  hill  at  once,   so  that  its  ma^chinery  v/ill 
"be  in  operation  hefore  the  next  crop  is  harvested.    Further  relief  for  the 
farmers  could  he  given  in  a  tariff  hill  to  he  passed  at  an  extra  session  to  he 
"begun  next  autumn,  they  say.     They  are  set  against  having  an  extra  session  in 
the  coming  spring.     It  has  he  en  taken  for  g  rein  ted  that  if  hoth  farm  relief  and 
tariff  revision  are  to  he  undertaken  at  the  same  extra  session  it  will  he 
necessary  to  start  the  session  in  not  more  than  a  m-onth  after  Mr.  Hoover  hecom.es 
President . , , " 


CASEIN  The  Associated  Press  to-day  re^.orts:  "The  first  fight 

TARIFF  between  producers  and  manufacturers — one  which  touched  upon  a 

phase  of  the  fern  problem — broice  out  yesterday  at  the  tariff 
revision  hearii^^s  of  the  House  ways  and  means  comiinittee.  Casein, 
a  powder  made  from  siiinimed  milk  and  used  extensively  by  makers  of  coated  paper, 
was  the  item  over  which  the  battle  was  fought,    Lisagreement  developed  over 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  produced  in  this  country.     Martin  Cantine,  of 
Saugerties,  N.Y.  ,  and  Walter  D.  Randall,  of  Nev/  York  City,  representing  coated 
paper  manufacturers,  contended  not  enough  casein  wa.s  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  paper  plants  operating,  and  wliat  was  available  was  of  such 
inferior  grade  that  the  imported  article  was  urgently  needed.     They  advocated 
that  the  product,  wkich  now  bears  a  sj'-cent s-a-pound  duty,  be  restored  to  the 
free  list.     W.S.Moscrip,  of  Lake  Elmo,  Minn, , representing  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers  Association,  took  a  different  stand  and  urged  an  increase 
in  the  duty  to  8  per  cent.,," 


PAPER  MILK  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that,  starting 

BOTTT,ES  yesterday,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Comipany  of  New  York  began  the 

distribution  of  milk  ^romi  its  pliint  in  nev/,  sealed,  wax  contain- 
ers instead  of  in  glass  bottles. 
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Boyle  on 
Coopera- 
t  ion 


Jamas  S.  fojle,  professor  of  rural  econorry,  Cornell  Universi- 


ty, is  the  author  of 
Susiness  for  January 


Cooperatives  and  Com-on  Sense"  in  ICat ion's 
Ee  says  in  pa.rt ;   "Both  major  political  parties 
have  niade  serious  promises  of  fai-m  relief.     Cooperative  m.arketing 
holds  first  place  sjnon^  the  three  or  four  major  rem.edies  prom.ised. 
Since  som.e  types  of  cooperative  marketing-  have  been  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses, and  som.e  have  ceen  com.plete  failures,  v/e  are  Justified  in 
askin-^  our  la^/^.akers  Just  what  pa.rticular  kind  of  cooperation  they 
intend  to  promote  with  Federal  funds,  for  it  is  now  a  question  of 
adding  substantially  to  the  already  £_.ood-sized  Federal  appropriations 
for  promoting  cooperat ion, . . It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  brief- 
ly the  two  types  of  cooperation,  the  successful  a.nd  the  unsuccessful, 
as  a  ^;uide  in  a.  farm-relief  program.     YiTiere  does  cooperation  succeed 
a.nd  why?     '^"here  does  it  fail  and  why?     These  are  the  big  issues  which 
mxUst  be  frankly  faced.     The  United  States  has  m.ade  a  success  with 
cooperative  insurance,  cooperative  credit,  and  coopera^tive  m-arketing. 
Wo  are  now  the  leading:  cooperative  country  in  the  world,  and  can 
furnish  answers  from  cur  own  'experience  to  these  quest  ions ....  Coopera- 
tives have  failed  where  they  have  undertaken  to  guarantee  cost  of 
production  plus  a  profit,  wnere  they  have  fixed  j^rices  under  a 
tem.porary  monopoly  power,  where  they  have  been  overprom.ot ed,  where 
they  have  been  too  highly  centralized,  where  they  nave  increased  the 
cost  of  di!3tribut ion,  where  they  have  been  extravagantly  m.anaged, 
v/here  they  have  increased  the  speculative  risks  of  the  business,  and 
wuLre  tney  ha^e  violated  the  laws  of  farmer  psychology  or  the  princi- 
ples of  good  business  managemient.    Unfortunately  it  is  in  the  larger, 
newer,  and  m;0re  widely  imown  cooperatives  that  these  various  viola- 
tions 01  economic  laws  nave  m.ost  frequently  occurred.  ..  .There  has 
been  too  much  m^ystery  and  claptrap  in  cooperation.     There  have  been 
too  maPv^  failures.     There  have  been  too  m.ar^y  attem^pts  to  do  the  im- 
possible— to  fix  prices,  to  override  the  law  of  supply  and  dem^and, 
to  ignore  production,  and  to  put  a  blind  faith  in  legal  contracts 
and  the  dogmia  of  'orderly  m.arketing,'     There  nas  been  too  much 
reliance  on  the  'legal  compulsion'  theory  of  m.arketing  which  became 
the  mode  with  the  passage  of  the  'Standard  Marketing  Act'   in  m.ost 
of  the  States.     There  has  been  too  little  regard  for  the  economic 
and  psychological  factors  in  miirket ing.  .  .Ifnere  have  cooperatives 
succeeded  and  why?    Few  people  sec:m.  to  realize  that  the  biggest 
successes  nave  occurred,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  sm.aller  local 
unit  s.  . .  .C-rain,  dairy  and  livestock  account  for  71  per  cent  of  all 
cooperative  sales.    And  m.ost  of  this  business  is  done  by  sm^all  local 
unit<^.     The  larm.ers'   elevator  movement  is  now  more  than  40  years 
old.     There  are  5,000  of  these  farmers'   elevators  with  one  million 
members,  $150,000,000  of  invested  capital,  and  an  annual  turnover 
of  $750,000,000.     This  is  the  largest  cooperative  marketing  business 
in  the  world.     It  is  m.ore  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Canadian  V/heat 
Pool.,., Two  California  cooperatives  have  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful for  m'ore  than  two  years.     The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
is  23  years  old,  and  the  California  iValnut  G-rowers,  16  years  old. 
They  have  first  of  all  solved  the  big  production  problem. — quality 
production.    By  severe  culling,  grading,  and  standardizing  they  have 
put  on  the  mx^rket  products  of  a  quality  and  quantity  that  the  market 
could  absorb,   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  gross  production  has 


>e-jn  rapidly  increasing, Cooperat  ives  are,  on  the  whole,  get  ting- 
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the  ri^'ht  track  again  after  the  big  spree  of  overpromot  ion.  There 
are  certain  definite  economic  advantages  to  t)e  had  by  farmers  through 
cooperation,   if  and  when  the  limitations  are  also  frankly  faced...." 

British  The  Scottish  Farmer  for  December  22  says:   "That  British 

Agri-  agriculture  at  the  present  tim.e  in  certain  of  its  departm.ents  is 

culture        not  in  a  prosperous  state  is  self-evident.     Costs  of  production 
have  incrccised  in  a  ratio  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
profits  realized  in  any  department  except  that  of  sheep  farming. 
There  the  costs  of  production  as  compared  with  pre-war  rates  have 
not  advanced  in  anything  like  the  ratio  found  in  other  departments, 
while  tiiere  ha's  been  no  such  relapse  in  prices  from  the  war  level 
as  has  been  experienced  by  tne  arable  farmer,   the  stockfeeder,  and 
the  cereal  grower.     The  m.an  v/ho  is  v/orst  hit  is  the  English  farmer 
who  ins  is  t^:,  on  miaking  corn  (oats)  or  wheat  his  m^in  crop.     He  is 
confronted  by  an  enhanced  IsJoor  bill  which  fairly  scares  him,  but 
tlie  one  thing  he  never  contemplates  is  a  reduction  in  his  o?m 
standard  of  living.     The  elementary  truth  he  v/ill  not  face  that 
seeing  the  standard  of  living  of  his  workmen  has  been  rc  ised  through 
the  safeguarding  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
has  reverted  to  a  pre-war  level,  there  must  be  some  readjustment  of 
his  o\rn  standard  of  living  to  mieet  the  altered  conditions.   •  In  a 
letter  to  The  Times  of  Monday  Mr.  ViTiieler-G-alt on  points  out  the  in- 
controvertible fact  that  the  de-rating  proposals  of  the  G-overnment 
are  not  going  to  help  himi  much.     He  farms  420  acres,  and  his  invest- 
m.ent  in  stock  and  equipment  hats  amounted  to  som.ewhere  around  6,000 
pounds.    Eis  annual  outlays  for  labor,  feeding  stuffs  and  manures 
alone,  amount  to  2,000  pounds  or  thereby.     The  proposed  derating 
will  give  him  relief  to  the  extent  of  69  pounds,  and  that  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  additional  cost  of  the  petrol  used  in  farming 
operations.     Mr.  VJheler-G-alt on  sees  no  ray  of  light  for  the  farmer, 
engaged  in  his  line  of  agriculture,  who  is  dependent  on  his  farm. 
All  foreign  foodstuffs  which  the  British  farmer  can  produce  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  duty  free,  while  all  foreign  necessities  in 
common  consumption,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  which  can  not 
be  produced  here,  are  taxed.     He  therefore  argues  that  British  agri- 
culture can  not  be  saved  by  science,  grading  of  produce,  supervision 
or  cooperation  so  long  as  the  farmer  is  unable  to  grow  his  produce 
at  a  profit.     That,  we  venture  to  affirm.,   is  in  short  compass,  the 
case  for  the  British  farmer  who  needs  protection...." 

Business  An  ednorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak. ) 

and  Agri-    for  canaary  3  says:   "The  n'lajor  part  of  the  program  of  the  annual 
culture        convention  of  the  South  Dakota  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  held  here 
in  South      next  week  ?/ill  be  built  around  the  subjeat  of  the  relation  between 
Dakota  the  a^^r icultural  problem  and  business.     This  is  tim.ely  and  should 

be  productive  of  much  cood  for  everyone  concerned.     Dr.   C . W.Pugsley , 
(former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  president  of  South 
Dakota  State  College,  will  make  a  keynote  address  on  this  topic. 
His  talk  will  be  followed  by  addresses  from  three  farmers  represent- 
'ing  general  farming,  .livestock  and  the  marketing  organizations. 
Three  business  men  then  will  expound  their  views  on  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  and  v/holesaler,  the  banker 
aiid  the  general  business  mian.  ■  It  may  be  forecast  with  safety  that 
all  of  these  addresses  will  stress  the  interdependence  of  the 
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farmer  and  the  "business  man.     In  truth,  farmers  are  "business  men  as 
much  as  merchants,  bankers  and  bakers.    The  close  alliance  between 
the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  and  the  townsmen  has  been 
vividly  demonstrated  in  recent  years*     ^i/ifhen  the  farmer  is  prosperous 
all  are  affected  and  when  he  suffers  depression    the  same  result  ob- 
tains.   The  reasons  for  this  are  so  apparent  that  they  hardly  req.uire 
explanation.     Nevertheless,   it  is  true  that  the  average  bus.iness  man 
does  not  always  take  the  interest  tliat  he  should  in  the  farm.ers' 
difficulties.    He  has  his  own  worries  and  perplexities  to  occupy  his 
time  and  may  neglect  those  that  concern  him  indirectly,  though  vitally. 
The  farm^ers'  fight,  nevertheless,  could  be  strengthened  appreciably  by 
the  vigorous  cooperation  of  the  business  man.     This  cooperation  will 
come  through  an  emphasis  of  the  importance  to  the  business  man  of  an 
improvement  in  the  farmers'  position.     The  discussion  at  the  Chamber 
of  Corrmerce  meeting  next  week  should  be  helpful  in  this  respect...." 

Synthetic  Grover  C.  Mueller  writes  under  the  title,  "Coal  from 

Products      Cabbages"  in  Popular  Science  for  February.    His  article  describes 

"food  from  sawdust,  lemonade  from  peanut  shells,  lumber  from,  straw, 
cotton  from  banana  stalks,"  and  gives  other  instances  of  the  utili- 
zation of  waste  products.    He  says  in  part:  "On  the  speaker's  plat- 
form in  the  auditorium  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Pittsburgh  some  weeks  ago,  an  unassuming  man,  hailing  from  romantic 
old  Heidelberg,  the  famous  university  town  in  Germsiiny ,  stood  and 
announced  in  matter-of-fact  tones  that,  after  twenty-two  years  of 
experimxentation,  he  had  succeeded  in  makin^  coal  out  of  wood, 
cabbages,  and  cornstalksl. . .Dr ♦  Friedrich  Bergius,  the  speaker,  had 
taken  eleven  pounds  of  cellulose,  a  chemical  derived  from  various 
plant  and  vegetable  substances,  mixed  it  thoroughly  with  water, 
and  placed  his  solution  in  an  air-tight  vessel.     Then  he  had  heated 
it  to  640  degrees       and  put  the  container  in  molten  lead.  After 
allowing  this  sealed  cooking  to  continue  for  twenty-four  hours, 
he  had  shut  off  the  terrific  heat,  let  the  accumulated  gas  escape 
from  the  vessel,  and  waited  for  the  liquid  to  condense.     Result:  ■ 
eleven  pounds  of  coal  I    But  in  a  broader  sense,  Doctor  Bergius 
had  done  much  more  than  that.    He  had  leaped  across  the  chasm  of 
the  ages  and,   in  twenty-four  hours,  produced  an  indispensable  sub- 
stance which  it  takes  nature  twenty-four  hundred  centuries  to 
createl    Overnight,  he  had  challenged  her  seemingly  immutable  laws 
with  an  invention  which  may  avert  fuel  famine  for  untold  future 
generations.    At  the  same  conference.  Dr.  Carl  Krauch,  director  of 
the  G-erman  Dye  Trust,'  fascinated  the  delegates  with  a  description 
of  the  making  and  marketing  of  synthetic  gasoline,  obtained  from 
soft  coal.    This  year,  a  production  of  70,000  tons  was  reached  by 
the  plant  of  the  trust  at  Leuna;  next  year,  an  output  of  250,000 
tons  may  be  attained. .And  another  G-erman  scientist,  Dr.  Fritz 
Hofmann,  revealed  that  he  had  produced  rubber  from  coal  in  his 
laboratory.    For  the  time  be-tng,  he  explained,  the  synthetic  product 
is  more  expensive  than  natural  rubber,  but  he  is  hopeful,  through 
future  experiments,  of  making  artificial  rubber  on  a  large  com- 
mercial scale, . . " 
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Farm 

Products  January  8 — G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  v/inter  v/neat  Kansas  City 

$1»24  to  $1.27;  l\Io;2  hard  winter  (12^-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.09-| 
to  $1.13^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  /"ansas  City 
$1.06  to  $1.07^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  77  to  78^;  Kansas  City 
77;!  to  78^^-;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chica^'O  85-§  to  86-5-^;  Minneapolis  80-|- 
to  Sl-g-^;  Kansas  City  79  to  80^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chica^:o  46t  to  48^; 

*  Minneapolis  43  to  44^-;  Kansas  City  47  to  48^: 

Livestock  prices i     Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,   $13.25  to  $16.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8,25  to  $11;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.50  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50  to  $17; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $12; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medpjin,  good  and  choice  $8*75  to 
$9.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8^40  to  $9.15; 
slaughter  pigs   (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  cnoice  $7.75  to  $9 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quota,t  ions) ; 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs :  Lamibs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$16  to  $17.25;  feeding  lamhs   (range  stock)  m.edi~Jiii  to  choice  $12  to 
$1 5.15. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.40-$1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  New  York  City;  65^  f*o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Pound  Whites  90y^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$5»50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $1.65- 
$1.75  f.o.b.  per  bushel  basket  in  Rochester.     Eastern  Stayrrans 
$1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East.     Michigan  Rliode  Island 
Greenings  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago*     Maryland  axid  Delaware 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.40-$2  per  bushel  hamper  in  city  markets. 
New  Jersey  stock  $1.75-$2.25  in  New  York  City*    Midwestern  yellow 
onions  closed  at  $4.40-$5  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
very  fev;  sales  $4. 40- $4 ,50  f  .o^b.  West  Michigan,    New  York  Panish 
type  cabbage  $42-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  termiinal  m.arkets;  mostly  $40 
f  iO.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  $2.25--$3  per  1-^  bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  Pom.estic  type  $4.75"$5  per  barrel 
crate  in  Chicago;  $2.75-$3  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points.. 

lifnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48-^5zJ ;  91  score,  48^;  90  score,  47^^. 

I^iolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  imierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25-|  to  26^  \  Single  Daisies,  24-|  to  25-^^;  Young  Americas, 
26  to  2S-|^. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Excharig:e  ad- 
vanced 13  points  to  19,77^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  17 
points  to  19.24$^.   (Holiday  New  Orleans)     The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated  rr^irkets  advanced  10  points  to 
18.68^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at 
18.91^'.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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TARITff  INCHEASSS  ON       Tlie  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:     "Speeding  its  tariff 
FATS  URG-SD  revision  hearin£:s  to  vrind  up  work  on  the  first  schedule  in  three 

days  as  originally  planned,  the  House  ways  and  :vieans  co::jnittee 
yesterday  heard  fron  a  long  list  of  farm  orgaiiization  representative 
a  recoinir.endat ion  for  a  sweeping  change  in  duties  on  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Under 
the  proposal  all  major  oils  and  fats  now  bearing  varying  specific  and  other  rates 
of  duty  would  be  given  a  flat  forty-five  per  cent. ad  valorem  rate,  resulting  in 
increases  for  all  of  the  products.    The  farn  representatives  said  that  domestic 
producers  of  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  corn,  hogs,  beef,  soya  beans,  peanuts  and  milk, 
fisherrien  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  a  large  nunber  of  independent 
crushers  of  oil  miiterials  would  benefit  by  the  increase* .  .Tl-e  rate  would  a-pply  to 
such  oils  as  cottonseed,  coconut,  peanut,  soya  bean,  olive  oil,  linseed  or  flax- 
seed and  fish  oils..." 


FLOOD  CONTROL  Full  Governr.ent  control  of  the  Mississippi  river  flood 

waters  throughout  the  length  of  the  valley  was  sought  in  a  bill  the 
introduced  yesterday  by  Representative  Reid  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
House    flood  control  corxiittee.     Tlie  legislation  was  needed,    Mr.  Reid  said,  to 
compel  the  Mississippi  River  Comjr.ission  to  acquire  flowage  rights  for  waters  over 
privately  owned  lands,  under  the  flood  control  act  of  1928,     (Press,  Jan.  10.) 


RADIO  CONTROL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Chairman  RoMnson  of  the 

Federal  Radio  Comjnission  yesterday  told  the  House  mierchant  miirine 
comraittee  that  "radio  is  advancir^  so  fast  that  it  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  for  all  tim.e,"  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  life  of 
the  commission  should  be  extended  for  a  period  of  longer  tlian  a  year. 


PER  CAPITA  CIRCULATION    Money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  1928  amounted  to  $4,973,320,786.     The  m.onthly  circulation 
statement  of  the  Treasury,  f i^uiring  the  pop-alation  of  the  United 
States  at  119,076,000,  estimated  that  the  per  capita  circulation  ariOunted  to 
$41.77,  a  decrease  of  18  cents  over  the  previous  month.    The  total  stock  of  m^oney 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $8,430,772,145  of  which $4,141 ,179,086  was  in 
gold  coin  and  bullion.    The  Treasury  reported  that  it  held  a  total  of  $3,712,- 
785,818  on  December  31.     (A.  P.,  Jan,  10.) 


FAmi  SCHOOL  LEGACY        A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  of  Joseph  B,  Samuel,  art  patron,  estimated  at  $500,000 
or  more,  was  left  to  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown, 

under  term^s  of  the  will  probated  at  Philadelphia  yesterday. 
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Agriculture  and     Ivan  W.  Hall,  Agricultural  Supervisor,  Ciiicago,  Milwaukee,  St» 
Business     Paul  &  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  the  author  of  "How  the  Business  Man  Can 
Work  with  the  Parmer"  in  Nation* s  Business  for  January.    He  says  in 
part:     "We  find  many  failures  in  any  lousiness,  and  the  reason  why 
failures  in  other  lines  than  farming  are  not  talked  about  as  much  as 
agricultural  failures  is  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  farm  as  a  "busi- 
ness \mit.    L.  H.  Bailey,  one  of  our  best  agricultural  authorities 
and  one  of  the  most  practical  agricultural  college  men  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  farmer:     *The  farmer  is 
part  of  his  environment,  matching  himself  into  his  background,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  much  as  a  bird  is  matched,  or  a  tree,  or  a 
Quadruped.    His  plan  of  operation,  his  farm  management,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  his  situation  in  nature;  he  has  worked  it  out  because  it  fits. 
He  can  not  shift  it  radically  to  meet  the  advice  of  aiiy  other  person... 
The  farmer  exemplif i-ds,in  the  human  range,  what  the  naturalist  knows 
as  "ada.ptat ion. "    His  situation  does  not  admit  of  compromise,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  understood  by  teachers,  publicists,  officials 
and  others.*     This  being  true  why  not  let  the  farmer  work  out  his  prob- 
lems without  interference  from  outside  interests.    The  farmer  and 
stockman  know  best  how  to  handle  their  problems.    They  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  chambers  of  commerce,  railrcsds,  manufacturing  concerns 
and  other  organizations  but  do  not  appreciate  being  told  how  to  run 
their  own  business. . .In  our  territory,  we  find  some  illustrations  of 
how  chambers  of  commerce  and  experiment  stations  ask  the  farmers  to 
direct  their  activities  in  cooperating  v/ith  agriculture.     The  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  line  with  its  well  organized 
plan  of  work  for  the  development  of  the  Inland  Empire  and  the  city 
of  Spokane,  maintains,  as  part  of  this  plan,  an  agricultural  bureau 
directed  by  W.  P.  Romans,  agricult^oral  secretary.    This  is  the  policy 
of  this  bureau:     *This  branch  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
not  established  to  tell  the  farmers  tributary  to  Spokane  or  in  the 
Inland  Empire  how  to  manage  their  business  or  to  run  their  farms 
but  to  help  them  do  the  things  that  they,  the  farmers,  believe  to  be 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. . .This  policy  is  getting 
results. .  .The  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  has  demon- 
strated that  it  means  just  what  it  says  by  building  up  the  potato 
industry  through  an  annual  potato  show  at  Spokane,  publishing  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  grov/ers  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mbntana  ,    using  the  infliibence  of  the  organization  to 
assist  the  potato  growers  in  improving  the  regulations  covering  the 
growing  s.nd  marketing  of  potatoes  so  that  the  industry  could  be  kept 
on  a  high  quality  foundation.    Thro-ugh  the  cooperation  of  the  agricul- 
tural bureau  and  the  retail  bureau  of  the  chamber,  a  better  market 
was  established  for  the  small  fruits  produced  near  Spokane  by  the 
retailers  of  the  city..." 

Boulder  Dam  William  Atherton  Du  Puy,  under  the  title,  "The  Waiting  Miracle," 

Project       writes  of  the  Boulder  Dam.  Project  in  Century  for  January.    He  says  in 
part:     "The  first  thing  that  will  happen  when  the  dam  goes  in  will  be 
the  removal  of  the  threat  of  extermination  that  the  river  now  holds 
over  the  low  valleys  it  irrigates.    It  will  be  as  though  a  runawa;^^  team 
had  been  bro"ught  to  a  sedate  walk  and  hobbled  to  maintain  that  pace. 
There  will  be  security  against  floods.    Homes  in  the  Imperial  Valleys 
tropical  and  productive,  will  no  longer  be  like  those  on  the  slopes  of 
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Vesuviuc  v/hore  trat';;ed,y  forever  irapendc.    But  more  then  thJn,  the 
river  th-it  iio.s  been  a  menace  v/ill  "become  an  aiiset,  an  ascet  in  a 
scoro  of  v/rays,  the  most  obvioan  of  v.hich  ic  irri<:^ation.    Along  this 
lower  Colorado  most  of  the  land  iu  a  broken,  chaotic  waote,  forever 
uselesB.    There  o<re  occasional  level  valloys  capable  of  bein/';  irri- 
gated.   Land  in  these  amounting-';  to  about  five  hundred  thoucand  acres 
has  alreridy  been  reclaimed  and  —  here  in  the  valley  of  the  American 
Nile  —  li.'v«'  become  prodigioudy  productive.    To  these  areas  v/ill  be 
brow^ht  the  assurance  of  a  steo/dy  arid  uninterrupted  flov/  of  water. 
Back  of  them  and  in  reach  of  the  crxnalB  that  are  planned/^  is  an  addi- 
tiori/al  five  hundred  thoucand  acres  of  virgin  land  tliat  can  be  reached 
by  gro.vity  ditches.    Then  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  acres  more 
on  cl'    -  1/  elevated  mes-ac  v;here,  v/ith  cheap  electricity,  it  will  be 
j)racl   .  .        to  pvjap  v/ater  for  their  reclamtion." 

British  Acri-        An  editorial  in  Count x-y  Life  (London)  for  December  29  says: 
culture        "The  reports  which  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  agricultural  collegeB 
and  university  departments  of  ^agriculture  reveal  the  fact  that  where 
farrair^;  follows  the  old  traditional  methods,  v/ithout  at t emitting  to 
keep  2-^CLce  with  modern  demands,  the  financial  results  are  still  very 
unsrat isfactory .    But,  in  spite  of  the  losses  which  are  experienced  by 
many,  there  <are  numbers  of  agriculturists  who,  if  not  actually  receiv- 
ing large  profits,  are  yet  making  a  satisfactory  living;.    Sir  John 
Eussell  recently  organized  a  conference  at  Rot]riamsted  to  discuss  the 
measures  adopted  by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  cope 
with  the  existing  economic  conditions;  and  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  the  farmer  who  has  v/eathered  the  storm  is  usually  the  one  who  tias 
fearlessly  dej^arted  from  the  old-time  methods,  or,  in  other  words,  Ims 
modernized  his  practice.    At  the  outset  it  is  essential  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  solution  v/hich  can  be  universally  ajjplied  to  the 
present  problems.    Even  in  a  small  country  like  Britain,  farming  sys- 
tems var;/  considerably  according  to  clir.mtic  and  local  conditions. 
The  sheop  farmer  in  the  north  or  in  Scotland  has  never  been  av/are  of 
any  depression  at  all,  but  one  could  ha-rdly  suggest  tliat  the  large 
arable  farns  of  the  eastern  counties  should  be  grassed  down  and  turned 
into  sheep  ruris.     In  the  opinion  of  some,  a  solution  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  develoTjment  of  extensive  farming  as  opf^osed  to  intensive  forming, 
and  C.  S.  Orwin  of  Oxford  is  a  leading  advocate  of  this  princijjle. 
Mr.  Orwin  faces  facets  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  his  solution  for 
the  arable  farmer  is  to  follov/  the  Colonial  agriculturist  and  beat  him 
at  his  own  ga.me.    One  co.n  see  that  this  will  mean  large-scale  farms, 
worked  extensively  with  laechanical  aid,  so  as  to  cut  a.own  marroral  labor 
to  the  r::ini:.-rum.    There  is  rrrach  to  be  said  for  this  method.    It  is  econ- 
omically sound  if  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  x^resent  methods  of  mrket-^ 
ing,  but,  from  the  national  standpoint,  it  is  ?i0.rdly  encouraging  when 
one  considers  that  it  vrould  diminish,  instead  of  absorb,  labor  on  the 
land... Dr.  A.  G.  Euston,  the  Leeds  University  economist,  speaking 
recently  at  Chelmsford,  ...asked  a  very  pertinent  question  7;hen  he  said, 
^Lare  you  or  I  or  anyone  else  in  the  agricultural  industry  go  to  any 
political  party  and  ask  them  to  alter  the  definite  policy  of  this 
coimtry  in  order  to  help  you  when  you  have  not  yet  done  all  you  can  to 
help  yourselves?'" 
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Cooperation  in       J.  C.  Royle,  writing  to  tlie  press  of  Janiiary  8,  says:  "The 
Texas  growth  of  fara  chains  in  Texas  has  "been  phenonenal  and  has  only 

started.    Progress  is  being  watched  by  up-to-date  nen  in  agriculture 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  co^antry.    The  Texas  chain  farmers  have  banded 
together  not  only  to  aid  each  other  in  the  disposition  of  their  prod- 
ucts, but  to  cut  costs  by  collective  buying  and  operation,.    They  Iiave 
put  into  effect  a  centralized  and  consolidated  system  of  purchasing 
farn  inpler.ients  and  of  using  then  in  rotation  as  the  localities 
demanded.    This  was  done  on  the  Singleton  farm  in  Hill  is  county,  the 
Brazos  river  pliin  tat  ions  and  the  Luling  and  Trinity  county  farms..." 


Ogburn  on  "The  Changing  Family"  is  the  title  of  a  review  of  a  recent  s.d- 

Social         dress  by  Professor  Ogburn,  in  Corjiierce  and  Finance  for  January  2*  This 
Changes       says:    "Is  the  central  unit  of  our  society,  the  family,  disintegrating? 
Are  centrifugal  forces  pulling  it  apart ?,. .Pacts  bearing  upon  the 
various  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  family  and  family 
life,  as  presented  last  week  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Ogburn  of  the  University  of 
Chico^'o  before  the  American  Sociological  Society,  formi  a  startling  if 
confessedly  incomiplete  picture  of  the  extent  and  increase  of  this  dis- 
.    integra-tion  process.    They  indicate,  as  fa.r  as  they  go,  that  the 

economic,  educational,  recreational  and  protective  functions  of  the 
•    family  a-re  slowly  but  surely  being  transferred  from  it,  to  wit:  1. 

Economic.    One  out  of  every  eleven  married  woirien  is  working  for  pay  out- 
side the  home,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  within  thirty  years.  Prom 
1900  to  1920;  the  number  of  restaurant  waiters  increa.sed  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  population;  restaurant  owners  increased  four  tim^es 
as  fast.    Bakery  production  increased  60  per  cent  from  1914  to  1925, 
while  population  increased  15  per  cent.    Delicatessen  dealers  increased 
43  per  cent  fromi  1910  to  1920,  or  about  three  tim.es  as  fast  as  popula- 
tion,   2,    Educational.     In  1850  only  45  per  cent  of  young  people  5  to 
20  years  of  age  were  attending  school  while  in  1920  there  were  65  per  ce 
The  average  nur.:ber  of  days  in  school  per  annum  has  greatly  increased  anr 
the  schools  are  a,lso  taking  the  children  from  the  home  at  younger  ages. 
Since  1870  the  number  of  parents  has    tripled  but  the  number  of  teacher 
has  increased  six  tim.es.    3.    Recreational.    To-day  recreation  is  in- 
creasingly outside  the  homie,  with  the  exception  of  the  growth  of  the 
radio.     In  1910  there  were  9,480  r.otion  picture  theatres  in  the  country 
while  in  1923  the  nuL^ber  had  r.ore  th.an  doubled.    The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  sports  has  served  to  restrict  the  recreational  functions  of  the  . 
famiily,    'Tlie  change  of  the  location  of  the  hom-e  from,  the  farm  and 
village  to  the  city  has  greatly  restricted  the  play  space  and  this  move- 
ment has  been  accompanied  (somewhat  tardily  though)  by  an  increase  in 
space  for  parks  and  playgrounds.    Por  instance,  127  cities  in  the  Unite^ 
States  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  m^ore  have  increased  their  parks 
and  pla^-^grounds  as  micasured  in  acreage  by  8  times  from  1880  to  1928, 
4,    Protective,.    The  State  has  developed  so  strongly  the  erstwhile  famil 
function  of  protecting  its  members,  and  now  even  protects  the  fariily 
against  itself.    Moreover,  city  life,  which  is  greatly  increasing  as  thi 
years  go  by,  is  shown  to  imve  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  formation 
of  families,  marriage  being  discourag:ed  about  10  per  cent.    Prom  his 
som.ewhat  distorted  picture,  Professor  Ogburn  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions:    ^TfiQ  statistical  evidence  presented  shows  a  miarked  loss  of 
functions  by  the  family,  particularly"  the  economic,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  protective  functions.  ...The  changing  family  will  probs.bly  co: 
tir.ue  to  experience  a  further  decline  of  functions.    It  is  not  so  clear 
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that  the  aff 6ction£>.l  function  is  declininc,  "but  certainly  the  statistics 
show  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  affectional  situation  of  family 
life  to-day J " 


Section  3 
IfAKKET  qUOTilTIONS 

Farn  Jan.  9:    Livestock  prices  quoted  January  9:    Slaughter  cattle, 

Products      calves  and  vealers:    Steers  (1100-1500  IhsO  good  and  choice  $13.25  to 
$16,50;  cows,  (sood  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11»00;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $14.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50  to 
$17.00;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle: Steers ,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to 
$12.00;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediun,  good  and  choice  $8,70 
to  $9.15;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.40  to  $9.15; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.75 
(Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations); 
Slaughter  sheep  arid  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$15.60  to  $16.85;  feeding  larxbs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $i2.00 
to  $15.15.  ■ 

Grain  prices  quoted  January  9:    No.  2  red  vvinter  Kansas  City 
$1,24  to  $1.27;  No»  2  hard  winter  12  l/2^  protein  Kansas  City  $1.10  to 
$1.13  1/2;  No.  2  hard  winter  (Not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City  $1.06-| 
to  $1.07  1/2;  No.  3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  80  to  81^;  I{ansas  City 
78  1/2  to  80^;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  87  to  88^;  Minneapolis  83  l/2 
to  84  1/2^;  Kansas  City  80  to  82^2^;  No.  5    white  oats  Chicago  46  to 
48  1/4^;  Minneapolis  43  3/4  to  44  3/4^?^;  Kansas  City  47  to  48(Z^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.35-$1.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85^-90^  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Fnites  90^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Round 
YJxiites  sold  at  $1.20-$1.40  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  cities; 
$1~$1«05  f .o.b.  Rochester.    Cabbage  markets  firm.    New  York  Danish  type 
ranged  $40~$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $40-$50  f .o.b.  Rochest- 
er.   South  Carolina  Pointed  Type  $1.75-$2.25  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in 
the  East.    Texas  Hound  type  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago; 
$2.75~$3  f  .o.b.  Loy;er  Hio  Drande  Valley.    Onions  tending  higher.  Mid- 
western yellow  varieties  brought  $4.50-$5  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  cons- 
laoing  centers;  $4.50-$4.55  f.o.b.  West  Michigan.    Colorado  sacked 
yellows  $5-$5.25  in  Chicago.    Apple  markets  dull.    New  York  Rhode  Island 
G-reenings  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Eastern  Yorks  brought 
$1.40-$1.65  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    Michigan  Rhode  Island 
Grreenings  steady  at  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  48  l/2. 'cents;  91  score,  47  l/2  cents;  90  score,  47  cents. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  ' 
were:    Flats,  25^  to  26  cents;  Single  Daisies,  24^  to  25^  cents; 
Young  Americas,  26  to  26-|-  cents. 

January  future  contracts  to-day  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change advanced  21  points  to  19.98^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change 29  points  to  19.31^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  15 
points  to  19.39^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  20  points  to  18.88^  per  lb.    On  the 
QccciG  da;>"  last  year  the  price  stood  at  18.84^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) . 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Uiaitsd  States  Department  ef  Agri{?ultiire,  for  the  porpose  &i 
presenting  all  sliades  of  oplmou  as  reflacted  iu  the  piws  on  matters  aSecdsg  ajjrioiilture,  psrtioidariy  In  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie%vs  and  opinioas  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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EXTRA.  SESSIOlM"  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Herl)ert  Hoover  con- 

PREDICTION         ferred  yesterday  y/ith  coni^ressional  leaders  on  farm  relief  and 
tariff  revision.    His  last  caller,  Representative  HaT7ley  of 
Oregon,  after  being  closeted  with  the  President-elect  a  long  time, 
predicted  an  extra  session  would  "be  called  about  the  middle  of  April^  to  tachle 
both.     Mr.  Kawley,  chairman  of  the  House  ways  and  means  committee,  which^has 
started  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  voicing  his  own 
views  since  Mr.  Hoover  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject." 


BROOKKART  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Brookhart  bill  to  cor- 

PAY  BILL  rect  the  ineq-oalit ies  in  the  Welch  pay~raise  act,  was  formally 

reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday.     In  a  report  which  he  submitted 
with  his  bill,  Senator  Brookhart  declared  that  the  measure  would 
correct  the  "great  coxiiusion"  that  now  surrounds  the  Welch  Act.     Senator^Dale  of 
Vermont,   chairman  of  the  civil  service  conimittee,  announced  that  he  would  soon 
confer  with  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  day  on  which 
the  Brookhart  bill  ca.n  be  called  up  for  a  vote. 


CASEIN  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to-day  says:   "Twenty  thousand 

TAROT  Argentine  casein  producers  are  up  in  arms  against  300,000  Amer- 

ican producers  in  an  effort  to  frustrate  the  attempt  of  their 
northern  rivals  to  obtain  increased  import  duties  on  casein 
through  a  bill  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Congress.     The  Argentine 
Dairymen's  Association  has  sent  a  vigorous  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs urging  official  opposition  to  an  increase  of  6  cents  a  pound.     The  note 
denies  that  increased  duties  can  aid  American  producers,  7/ho  are  unable  to  in- 
crease their  casein  production  because  of  the  great  demand  for  skimjned  milk  by 
manufacturers  of  patent  foods..." 


EG-G  MARKET  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  reports: 

"It  was  bargain  day  for  eggs  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
yesterday  v/hen  quotations  for  January  refrigerator  firsts  dropped 

to  22|  cents  a  dozen.    Operators  said  this  was  the  lowest  price  since  the  es-- 

tablishment  of  open-market  trading.    On  the  spot  market  fresh  eggs  dropped  2 

cents  a  dozen." 


DUTCH  PRODUCTS  A  London  report  to-day  states  that  a  dispatch  from 

PGR  BRITISH       The  Hague  announced  the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Line  had  arranged  to 
KING-  transport  daily  to  London  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  and  cream  for 

the  royal  patient.    The  first  consignment  was  sent  yesterday. 
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Section  2 

Ayres'  Col,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 

forecasts    Company,  presents  eleven  forecasts  for  1929,   in  Commerce  and  Finance 

for  January  9,  as  follows :"(l)  Short-term  interest  rates  will  prohably 
be  higher  in  the  first  part  of  1929  than  they  were  in  the  first  part 
of  1928,  and  lower  in  the  closing  months  of  1929  than  they  were  in 
the  closing  months  of  1928,     (2)  Automobile  output  will  almost  surely 
be  greater  in  the  early  months  of  1929  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  this  year,  but  less  in  the  closing  m.onths  of  next  year  than 
in  the  closing  months  of  this  year.     (3)  The  total  value  of  new  build- 
ing permits  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  less  in  1929  than  in  1928.  (4) 
The  total  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  1929  will  probably 
not  exceed  that  of  1928.     (5)  The  average  price  of  common  stocks  will 
probably  be  lower  at  the  end  of  Novem.ber  in  1929  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  November  in  1928.   (6)   It  is  not  likely  tliat  the  cost  of  living 
will  change  mu.ch  in  1929.     (?)  The  average  price  of  non-agricultural 
commodities  will  probably  not  differ  in  Decem.ber  of  1929  by  more  than 
5  per  cent  from  its  level  in  January  of  1929.   (8)  There  will  probably 
be  less  unemployment  in  the  opening  months  of  1929  than  there  was  in 
the  early  months  of  1928,  but  more  unemployment  in  the  closing  mionths 
of  1929  than  in  the  closing  months  of  the  old  year.   (9)  The  average 
wage  rate  of  factory  workers  for  1929  will  probably  not  differ  from 
the  average  for  1928  by  more  than  2  per  cent.   (lO)  The  trend  of  the 
cost  of  building  during  1929  will  probably  be  a  declining  one.  (ll) 
The  net  profits  of  industrial  corporations  will  probably  be  less  in 
1929  than  in  1928." 

Distribution  An  editorial  in  Farmx  and  Eanch  for  January  5  says:  "To-day 

System         approximately  two-thirds  of  the  final  cost  of  goods  is  taken  by 

the  middJLem.an,  if  we  group  transporation  and  merchandising  together. 
Attacks  on  freight  rates  are  perennial,  yet  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions  they  form  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer.     The  other  services  of  distribution  take  a 
far  larger  toll  of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  do  the  railroads.  Uot 
all  such  'middlemen'   succeed,  any  more  tlia,n  all  farmers  succeed,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  great  fortunes  are  built  up  by  those  in  the 
fields  of  distribution,  while  few  'dirt'  mill ioriaires  grov/  out  of 
the  soil  and  its  products.    Production  is  the  m.ost  efficient  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    But  it  looks  as  if  we  are  falling  down  if  we 
can  not  devise  a  distribution  system  that  will  take  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  final  value  of  the  product.     In  other  words,  with  all 
its  boasted  efficiency,  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  if  farm  and 
ranch  products  can  not  be  distributed  for  less  than  twice  their 
farm  value.     Certain  operations  and  services  are  admittedly  neces- 
sary, and  can  not  be  eliminated  even  if  they  are  taken  over  by  the 
producer  himself.    But  there  is  more  than  a  strong  suspicion  that 
our  distribution  system  is  wasteful,  and  unjust,  and  that  it  needs 
a  thorough  overhauling  and  revamping. " 

Parm  Implement         An  editorial  in  Parm  Implement  Uev/s  (Chicago)  for  January  3 
Trade  says:  "Referring  to  the  fairm  equipment  business  of  1928,  we  said 

last  week  that  the  record  of  ten  monthly  changes  in  sales  had  m^ade 
it  clear  that  the  year's  vol'ome  would  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  1927.    Since  that  time  the  record  for  the  eleventh  month  has 
come  and  has  shoT/n  that  the  chain  of  monthly  gains,  starting  in 
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Au_:ust,  1927,  remains  imbrcken.    Large  tra^ctor  shipments  in  DecemlDer 
have  assured  an  increase  for  that  month.    Notwithstanding  the  increase 
for  the  year  manufacturers  and  dealers  generally  anticipate  another 
good  gain  in  1929.... Not  since  1919  has  the  farm  equipment  trade 
entered  a  new  year  with  so  much  coni'idence. . . " 

An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  for  January  4 
says:  "Just  imagine  if  you  can  the  pies  tliat  could/ made  from  the 
the  2,225,000  cans  of  pumpkin  that  were  put  up  in  Iowa  canneries 
this  year^    And  that  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ''eats'  that 
were  tinned  in  this  State  in  its  first  aid  movement  for  housewives 
who  are  handy  with  the  can  opener.    There  were  60  Iowa  canneries  in 
operation  the  past  season,  and  their  output  included  nearly  60,000,- 
000  cans  of  sv;eet  corn,  over  16,000,000  cans  of  tomatoes,  1,500,000 
cans  of  heans,  almost  as  man;^^  of  peas,  and  much  yummy  sauer  kraut, 
cucumhers,  tomato  catsup,  chili  sa.uce  and  soup...." 

Livestock  Tiie  Estate  Magazine  (London)  for  December  says:  "The  Council 

and  Meat      of  Agriculture  for  England,  at  its  meeting  in  London  recently. 
Marketing    adopted  a  report  from  its  standing  committee  on  the  better  m^arketing 
in  Britain  of  livestock  and  meat.    The  report  starts  by  saying  that  the  exist- 
ing methods  of  sale  of  home-grown  livestock  and  meat  in  this  country 
are  unsatisfactory.    They  can  be  improved  by  grading  up  the  live- 
stock and  meat  to  the  standard  of  the  best  on  the  market,  and  giving 
the  market  what  it  wants — that  is,  small  joints  of  the  best  possible 
quality.    To  start  in  to  do  this,  the  report  advocates  that  the 
livestock  improvement  scheme  of  the  Ministry  should  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  that  breeders  and  feeders  should  concentrate  on 
the  elimination  of  scrub  bulls.    The  committee  states  that  its 
strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these  two  measures  underlies 
and  inspires  the  practical  steps  it  advocates  later  in  its  report. 
But  the  principal  suggestion  in  the  report  is  as  to  the  grading  of 
meat.    The  committee  says  that  imported  meat  is  so  well  graded  as 
to  quality  and  size  of  Joint  that  a  retail  butcher  can  order  a 
side  of  beef  by  brandy  number  or  mark  over  the  telephone,  and  be 
sure  of  getting  just  what  he  wants.     In  the  Dominions  and  Argentim, 
the  grading  of  meat  is  carried  out  as  an  essential  condition  of 
trade  with  this  country.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  if  home-grown 
meat  is  to  hold  its  own  in  our  markets,  that  it  also  should  be 
graded. .  .English  farmers  continue  to  produce  rrmiy  inferior  cattle. 
The  committee  thinks  that  both  factors  are,  in  part,  responsible, 
and  advocates  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase,  first,  the 
<;Tiality  of  English  beef,  and,   second,  its  reputation  on  the  market 
by  efficient  grading  and  marking.     In  ir.erlca  they  have  a  way  of 
marking  meat  with  an  indelible  stamp  rolled  over  the  outside  of 
the  carcass  so  as  to  appear  on  all  ths  principal  joints,  English 
meat  so  marked  would  be  divided  into  grciies,  say,  three  in  number, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  due  course  the  best  English  meat 
would  rank  with  the  best  Scotch  meat,  and  all  graded  supplies 
would  be  purchasable  by  retail  butchers  in  as  easy  a  way  as  they 
now  buy  Argentine  meat.    The  actual  definition  of  the  grades  would 
be  laid  down  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (C-rading  and  Marking) 
Act  of  last  Session  by  the  Ministry  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  and  the  trade,  and  graders  would  be  employed 
at  the  chief  dead  meat  markets  to  decide  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
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meat  coining  forward,  and  to  stamp  it  accordingly ...  The  national 
mark  would  be  employed  so  that  the  public  could  at  once  recognize 
graded  English  meat  in  the  snops..." 

Mass  Pro-  Edward  A.  J'ilene  is  the  author  of  "Billions  at  Stake  in  IJext 

auction       Move  of  Chain  Merchandisers"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
Outlet         December  29.    He  says  in  part:   "The  department  store  chains  of  the 
and  Chains  future — which  will  really  be  super-combinations  of  different  kinds 
of  chains — will  be  the  safest  type  of  retail  business.    Buying  in 
amounts  that  make  present  chain  purchases  insignificant,  they  will 
be  able  to  influence  the  whole  course  of  production,  as  well  as 
effect  increased  buying  economies  and,  with  standardized  prices  and 
methods,  overhead  will  bo  still  further  reduced,    llo  other  retail 
institutions  will  be  better  protected  against  hard  times  than  the 
super-cliain,   if  it  is  properly  m.anaged. .Chains  of  department 
stores  will  come  quickly.     If  the  existing  department  stores  do 
not  formi  themselves  into  chains,  then  the  existing  chains  will  form 
chains  of  department  stores.     The  trend  in  m.odern  merchandising 
methods  m^akes  this  inevitable.     This  prediction  is  not  based  on 
guesswork,  but  on  iny  practical  experience  in  retailing  and  a  deep 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  distribution  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  ne\7  age  of  iiia.ss  production." 


Radio  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Eanmer  for  December  21  says: 

Programs      "What  do  folks  Y/ant  to  hear  over  the  radio?    A  new  survey  made 
among  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  fall    has  just  com.e 
to  hand.     The  summary  of  the  survey  seems  to  prove  pretty  fairly 
two  main  points:    First,  faraers  are  people;  second,  farmers  are 
farmers* .  .The  survey  proves  somiething  more.     It  proves  that  farmers 
and  their  families  have  a  particular  liking  for  the  subjects  that 
are  of  interest  to  them  as  people  living  on  the  land... The  Penn- 
sylvania survey,  however,  shows  that  farm  people  want  reports  on 
the  v/eather,  reports  on  the  markets,  news  items  of  special  interest 
to  farm  folks,  and  talks  of  an  informing  nature  that  apply  especial- 
ly to  their  ovm  business  and  their  own  life." 

Waste  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  December  29  says: 

Products      "A  bill  to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  various  useful  articles 
Bill  from  waste  fam  products  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 

Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota.     It  provides  $6,550,000  for  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  establishing  eight  demonstration  plants 
to  convince  manufacturers  that  paper,  pulp,  strawboard,  etc.,  can 
be  ma.de  profitably  from  straw  and  cornstalks,  alcohol  from  potatoes 
and  xylos  from  peanut  shells.     Turning  waste  products  into  valuable 
commodities  is  an  economj^  to  be  encouraged,  but  with  the  common 
knowledge  that  such  transformation  is  possible  and  with  manufactur- 
ers on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  make  m.cney  it  seems  unnecessary  for 
the  G-ov eminent  to  set  up  plants  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done.  There 
is  also  the  question  of  how  'worthless'   these  so-called  waste 
products  really  are.     If  everything  the  soil  produces  is  sold  and 
nothing  returned  in  its  place  we  know  the  results.    Parmers  will 
do  v/ell  to  consider  this  angle  when  bargaining  with  those  who  want 
to  relievo  them  of  alleged  i-vaste  products  at  a  low  figure." 
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liOJlKET  ^UOTATIOliS 

Farm 

Products  January  10 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealersJ  Steers 

(1100-1500  ros.)  good  and  choice  $13  to  $16.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.25  to  $11;  heifers,   (850  IIds.  do7/n)  good  and  choice 
$11.50  to  $14;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15  to  $17.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $12;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.65  to  $9;  light 
lights  (130-160  IIds.)  medium  to  choice  $8.35  to  $9.05;  slaughter 
pigs  (90--130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.75  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) • 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$15.50  to  $16.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$12  to  $15.15. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.31  to 
$1.34;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^fo  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.12  to 
$1.16^-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.19; 
Kansas  City  $1.09-g-  to  $1.11;  }Io.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  81-^  to 
82i(f;  Kansas  City  80j  to  82-^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89  to 
89|-^;  Minneapolis  84-J  to  85^^;  Kansas  City  82  to  83^^;  No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  47  to  49^;  Minneapolis  44-J  to  45^^;  Kansas  City 
47  to  48^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.40~$1.65 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  85^2^-90^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
75^~80(Z^  f.o.b.  Waupaca,    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at 
$45-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  m-arkets;  $40~$45  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  l-|-~bushel  hamper  in  New  York 
City.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  rap^^ed  $4.35-$5.25  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Riiode  Island  G-reening 
apples  sold  at  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City, 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47 ;  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  46^(2^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  25^-  to  26^;  Single  Daisies,  24-|  to  25-|^ ;  Young 
Americas,  26  to  26-|-^. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  3  points  to  19. 95^^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  2  points  to  19.33^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
were  unchanged  at  19.39^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  markets  was  unchanged  at  18.88^  per  lb. 
On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  19.03^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  precis  on  matters  affectiazg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  xieys  s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PHESIDEiJT  President  Coo]. idf;e  yesterday  announced  that  the  semi- 

CALLS  B'JLG-ST  annual  meeting  of  the  business  organization  of  the  G-overnment 
ivSlCTII^IG  will  06  held  on  Monday,  January  23,   in  Memorial  Continental  Hall, 

according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  program  will  he  broadcast  over 

a  national  network  of  radio  stations. 


CAMPBELL  AKD  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Thom.as  D.  Cam-phei;,  the 

EUSSLA.N  PAM      world^s  largest  wheatgrower,  sailed  last  night  from  ITew  York 
AID  en  route  'oo  Soviet  Russia,  where,  at  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 

ernment, he  will  put  the  Amcrica^n  idea  of  production  into 
Hussian  farmJng.    He  disclosed  before  sailing  that  the  Soviets 
plan  development  of  10,000,000  acres  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  country  into  one 
of  the  world's  leading  exporters  of  grain. 


LIIIDBEHC-H  TO  A  I"ew  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Col.  Charles  A. 

OPEIT  PAN-  Lindbergh  einnounced  yesterday  he  would  fly  the  plane  which  will 

AI/IEHICAN  open  the  Pan-American  Airways,  Inc.,  new  m.ail  route  from  Miami 

^iOUTE  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on  February  4,  putting  into  effect  the 

United  States  foreign  mail  contract  recently  awarded  the  company. 

At  the  samie  time  the  corporation  announced  that  Colonel  Lindbergh 
had  been  retained  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Pan-American  Airwa.ys  and  its  af- 
filiated operating  companies  and  also  as  consultant  to  the  Aviation  Corporations 
of  the  Americas,  the  holding  company. 


HIG-HWAY  A  series  of  reco.iii-.xndat ions  for  the  promotion  of  coordi- 

PLAi\lNIiJG-  nated  highway  planning  and  admiinistrat ion  by  State  and  local 

authorities  has  been  submiitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  member 
organizations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  chamber  to-day.     The  result  of  the  ballot- 
ing will  be  annomiced  at  the  end  of  forty-five  days.     The  recommendations  were 
drafted  by  a  special  comiTiittee  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
State  and  local  road  administration.     The  statement  says:   "The  coiTimittee  ap- 
proves of  State  highwa^y  departmients  having  authority  to  develop  complete  road 
programs  and  to  hiave  advisory  or  supervisory  relations  to  local  authorities  in 
their  road  work;  of  bringing  local  road  authorities  together  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  emTjloyment  of  expert  technical  services  and  the  definite 
planning  of  local  road  work;  and  of  coordinated  planning  of  highways  in  metro^ 
politan  areas  and  as  far  as  possible  the  financing  of  construction  as  well  as 
main"cens.nce  of  roads  of  general  motor  use  by  highway  users... The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  outstanding  highway  problems  not^  at  present  receiving  relatively 
adequate  attention  are  those  of  'getting  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud,  and  of 
proper  development  of  highway  systems  into  and  throug-h  the  m.etropolitan  areas.  ^" 
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Carver  on  T.  iC.  Carver,  j-^rofessor  of  economics    at  Harvard  University, 

Prosper-  in  Co:-u::erce  and  Pinance  lor  Jani;^ry  9,  says:  "If  one  wished  to  assum-- 
ity  the  role  of  a  moral  censor,  one  might  contend  that  people  are  not 

truly  prosperous,  even  when  they  have  everything  they  want,  unless 
they  nappen  to  want  the  right  things.    An  economhst  hesitates  to  as- 
sume that  role  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  say  that  people  are 
prosperous  in  proportion  as  -they  succeed  in  getting  7;hat  they  happen 
to  want.     Of  course  that  m^ikes  prosperity  a  relative  term.  Nohody 
ever  gets  c;j.ite  everything  he  v/ants;  everyone,  therefore,   is  likely 
to  feel  more  or  less  poor.... But  are  wo  still  prospering,  or  has 
the  postwar  wave  of  prosperity  spent  itself?     Certain  pessimists 
have  persisted  in  saying  that  it  was  temporary,  if  not  illusory,  and 
that  v/e  were  in  for  a  reaction.     Well,  here  are  a  fev;  facts.  Savings 
deposits  arc  still  mounting  up.    Last  year  they  amounted  to 
$28,412,961,000,  a  gain  of  $2,327,059,000  over  the  year  heforo.  The 
deposits  in  iruti^al  savings  hanks  alone  amounted  in  1927  to  $8,077,- 
099,000.     The  nijjnber  of  depositors  of  all  kinds  increased  last  year 
from  48,357,784  to  53,188,348,  a  ^ain  of  5,2^,  which  was  considerahly 
greater  than  the  estimated  increase  in  population.    A  similar  growth 
has  taken  place  in  huilding  a,nd  loan  associations,  whose  assets  in 
1927  totaled  $7,178,562,451,  a  gain  of  nearly  a.  Dill  ion  over  the 
preceding  year.    A  similar  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  insurance 
field.    According  to  the  Comjiierce  Yearbook  for  1928,   'The  amiount  of 
Amierican  life  insurance  has  ahoiit  doubled  since  1920  and  tripled 
since  1917,  and  the  new  policies  sold  in  each  of  the  last  two  years 
exceeded  the  total  life  insurance  in  force  in  1910.'  Obviously, 
therefore,  we  are  not  v/asting  all  our  substance  in  riotous  living. 
We  arc  safeguarding  the  future  by  making  ample  provision  for  the 
replacem.ent  of  worn  out  or  obsolete  capital.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
arc  not  starving  ourselves  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor 
are  we  depriving  ourselves  of  a  reasorable  number  of  Toxuries.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  the  growth  of  winter  shipmients' 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  increased  use  of  silk  and  rayon, 
the  growth  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  household  appliances,  in- 
cluding washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators,  and  radio  receiv- 
ing sets,  and  the  continued  increase  in  the  nunber  of  automobile 
registrations,  all  indicate  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  on  the 
material  side  at  least.     Somiewhat  less  materialistic  is  the  increase 
in  attendance  upon  high  schools  and  colleges,  indicating  either  a 
growing  interest  in  intellectual  things  or  greater  ability  to  afford 
such  things,  possibly  both.    Between  1919  and  1926,  the  pupils  in 
high  schools,  public  and  private,  increased  from  20  to  35  per  1,000 
of  the  population,  while  students  in  universities,  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools  increased  from.  4.3  to  7  per  1,000.  Meanwhile, 
health  conditions  continue  to  improve  slightly.    Between  1919  and 
1926  the  death  rate  fell  from  12,9  to  12.2  per  1,000  population 
while  the  death  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  fell  from  87 
to  73  per  1,000  births." 

Coffee-Sugar  The  Journal  of  Comm.erce  for  January  11  states  that  the  miembers 

Exchange      of  the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  Jan'oary  10  unanimously  voted 
Plans  to  broaden  the  charter  of  the  exch^ar^ge  so  as  to  permit  trading  in 

coffee,  sugar  and  allied  securities.    The  report  says:  "Trading  in 
coffee  futures  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  in  volume  on  the 
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York  Coffcv.  and  Su^,ar  Exchange  last  year,  v/liile  trading  in  sugar 
futures  declined  about  ?  per  cent  "because  oi  crop  restriction  "by 
tile  Cuban  Governraent  and  the  activities  of  thu  Export  Commission, 
President  Lowry  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  exchange  held  January  10..." 

Farmer  and  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  January  11  says:  "It 

Tariffs        becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  farmer  will  have  a  real 

voice  in  tariff  revision,  and  as  he  makes  known  what  he  wants  the 
ultimate  consumer  ca.n  understand  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what 
the  raisin^,  of  tariff  schedules  on  many  articles  means  to  him. 
However  difficult  it  is  to  piizzle  out  the  intricacies  of  schedules 
dealing  with  cotton  threads  and  wire  nails,  everybody  knows  what 
is  being  talked  about  when  it  comes  to  boosting  the  price  of  a  cake 
ft  of  soap.... Soap  is  made  from  vegetable  fats  and  oils  of  which  -./e 

import  millions  of  pouxids  annually.    Agricultural  representatives 
are  demanding  a  blanket  ad  valorem  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent  on 
these  products.     Soap  manufacturers  declare  that  this  would  mean 
that  soap  now  selling  at  10  cents  a  cake  would  cost  15  cents... "What 
is  sought  is  a  tariff  tho.t  ;;ill  keep  out  imports  of  oils  and  fats 
from  suiy  foreign  country — Philippine  Islands  included — so  as  to 
raise  the  general  price  level  of  domiestic  oils  and  fats.    Unlike  the 
manufacturer,  who  usually  talks  as  if  increase  were  soiight  to  heap 
blessings  on  the  consumer,  the  farmer  sets  up  no  pretense  in  the 
matter.    He  laiows  what  will  aappen  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  so. 
His  militant  bearing  at  the  tariff  hearings  puts  a  new  and  interest- 
ing li^ht  on  tariff  revision.    And  if  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  adopt  the  practices  that  have  often  been  successfully  used 
by  imnuf acturing  interests  in  going  after  higher  duties — old- 
fashioned  1  og-rolling ,  you-scratch-rr^^-back-andr-I '  11-scratch-yours — 
the  coisujner  mr.y  well  await  the  outcomie  wath  uneasiness." 


Money  Amid  one  of  the  greatest  floods  of  optimiistic  year-end 

Market         forecasts  for  industry  and  trade  ever  issued,  there  seem.s  to  be  a 
disposition  to  sidestep  the  money  market  problem  entirely  or  at 
best  to  pass  over  it  with  the  assurance  that  after  the  turn  of  the 
year  normal  rates  will  doubtless  again  jjrevail,  says  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in  its  m.onthly  article  on  the 
business  outlook.     The  article  continues:   "If  there  was  any  doubt 
during  the  past  several  weeks  whether  the  Ihmit  of  credit  expansion 
was  being  approached,  the  danger  signals  of  prices  for  credit 
should  by  this  time  convince  anyone.    There  appear  no  grounds  for 
expecting-  niaterial  easing  in  the  money  m.arket  unless  there  occurs 
a  reverse  movement  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors  that  caused  the 
ovor-expansion,  namely,  decreased  commie rcial  loans,  import  balance 
of  gold  or  liquidation  of  secured  loans.    However,  in  the  face  of 
whatever  developments  may  come  in  the  money  situation  and  the  stock 
market,  general  business  conditions  are  fundamentally  sound,  in- 
cluding the  whole  range  of  manufacturing  and  trading  industries 
with  few  exceptions.     Industrial  activity  reached  a  high  level  last 
fall  and  still  holds  the  pace.     Steel  production  exceeded  50,000,000 
tons  for  the  first  time  in  history..." 
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National  The  opinion  that  the  G-overnment  and  the  business  world  should 

Income         consider  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  na^tional  income  when  profits 

from  capital  appreciation  are  reduced  is  contained  in  the  ann"a£il  re- 
port of  Albert  H.  Wigbi^^*  chairm^an  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
presented  to  shareholders  of  the  ban^c  at  their  annual  meeting 
January  7:   "In  recent  years,  to  an  uiidue  extent,  the  American  people 
have  been  selling  capital  assets  at  a  profit  and  necessarily  treating 
the  profit  as  income,"  Mr.  Wiggin  states.     "Portuna.t ely ,  they  have 
recapitalized  by  investmient  part  of  the  profit,  but  not  all  has  been 
recapitalized.    A  substantial  part  has  been  spent  in  current  con- 
sumption, partly  I'oxury  consumption,  and  the  volume  of  consumier  de- 
mand ha.s  undoubtedly  been  increased  thereby.    Part  of  it,  also,  has 
been  taken  by  the  G-overnment  in  taxation.     liere,  too,  fortunately, 
the  policy  of  reduction  in  public  debt  has  xielped  to  return  part  of 
these  profits  to  the  capital  m.arket.    The  lar^e  revenues  from  profits 
based  on  capital  appreciation  can  easily  be  made  the  excuse  for  in- 
creased appropriations  by  the  G-overnment  for  current  purposes. 
Neither  the  G-overnment  nor  the  business  world  can  afford  to  rely 
upon  an  indefinite  continuance  of  a  rising  ctock  j^iiarket.     Both  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  natio^ial  income  T/nen  profits 
from  capital  appreciation  are  reduced." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  January  11  says: 

of  Agri-      "Most  of  us  in  the  East  had  believed  that  'varm:ib.ts'  no  longer 
culture        existed,  even  in  the  great  open  spaces  where  cows  are  cattle  and 

men  are  red-blooded.    But  the  Secre.tary  of  Agriculture  knovvs  better, 
and  asks  that  Congress  appropriate  upward  of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  against  predatory 
anhiials . . .  .For  years  the  Biological  Survey  has  employed  hunters  to 
exterminate  Warmints.^    At  the  same  time  the  States  have  placed 
bonuses  on  coyotes  and  various  other  pests,  and  in  some  cases  have 
also  em.pl oyed  m^en  expressly  to  hunt  and  trap  predatory  animals.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  a  slight  encouragement  in  the  war  on  the 
larger  pests  will  result  in  their  exterm.inat ion.    Much  m.ore  difficult 
to  control  are  the  rats,  v/hicn  have  novsr  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  the  various  burrowing  animals  which  not  only  destroy 
roots  and  crops,  but  which,  especially  in  the  irrigated  districts, 
interfere  with  drainage  and  with  ditches  for  carrying  water.. .The 
increased  appropriations  for  extermir-ating  predatory  animals  of  all 
sorts  would  doubtless  help  to  cut  down  crop  losses.    But  in  order  to 
be  truly  effective  they  would  have  to  be  matched  by  greater  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  individual  farmers  and  stock  owners.     This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  sm.aller  destructive  rodents. 
In  order  to  end  their  pernicious  activities,  community  cooperation, 
backed  by  State  and  Federal  agencies,  will  be  .necessary.     This  is  a 
large  order — even  for  Uncle  Samx, " 
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Section  4 
MARKET  .iUCTATIONS 

I'arm 

Products  Janiiary  11 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ;i-;ood  and  ciioice  $13,25  to  $16.50; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $14;  vealers,  t^ood  and  choice  $15  to 
$17.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to 
$12.25;  heav^^  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medram,  good  and  choice 
$8,.80  to  $9.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.50 
to  $9.20;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medram,  good  and  choice 
$7.75  to  $8.90  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
ab 0 ve  qiio  t a t  i o n s )  o     Slaught  or  she  ep  a.nd  l8.mb  s :  Lamb  s ,     o od  r':,nd  cho  ice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $15.55  to  $16.50;  feeding  lambs  (r?xnge  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $12  to  $15»15. 

G-rain  prices:    lTo,2  red  winter  wheat  Kansac?  City  $1.30  to 
$1.33;  No»2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.12  to  $1.15j; 
110.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.18-|;  K!ans.as  City 
$1.09  to  $1,10;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  89^;  Minneapolis  8l|  to 
82^-^;  Kansas  City  82  to  84^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  90  to  90-^-^'; 
Minneapolis  S4-|  to  85|^';  Kansas  City  83  to  84^;  Noo3  white  oats 
Chicago  47-1  to  49^;  Minneapolis  44  l/8  to  45  l/8^;  Ilansas  City  43  to 
49^. 

New  York  sacked  Round  liyiiite  potatoes  sold  at  $1.35-$1.55  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  Rochester,  Maine 
sacked  G-reen  Mountains  mostly  $1,40-$1.65  in  city  markets;  85^-90^ 
f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  UlTnites  95^zJ^$l*15  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  75^-80^  f.o.b.  Wo.upaca.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  closed  at  $4.50  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds  in.  cons'oming 
centers.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  brought  $45-$52  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $44-$45  f.o.b,  Rochester.  5'lorida 
pointed  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  l|--bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  sold  at  $5~$5.50  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City*    Eastern  Yorks  and  Staymans  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel 
basket  in  eastern  mt'vrkets. 

January  future  contracts  on  the  Ncy;  York  Cotton  Sxcnange  ad- 
vanced 4  points  to  19.99^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  1 
point  to  19-.34^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  18  point r  to 
19.47^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  dengnatcd 
markets  advanced  1  point  to  18.89^,    On  the  same  doy  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  18.78^. 

V^liolesale  prices  of  fresh  crcam.ery  butter  at  New  York  v/ere: 
92  score,  47^^;  91  score,  46-|{^;  90  score,  46^. 

\fn0le3clQ  prices  of  fresh  N^o.l  Ai^ierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25-|-  to  26^;  Single  DaiGies,  24ij  to  25|^;  Young  Americas, 
26  to  26-^-^2^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects,  Appro%'al  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FARI/i  HELIES'  Hichard  V.  Oulahan,  writing  in  The  l^ew  York  Times  of 

LSG-ISLATIOIT       yesterday  ,savs :   "The  movement  in  the  Senate  to  tring  about  the 
enactment  of  a.  farm  relief  bill  during  the  few  weeks  remaining 
of  the  present  session  collapsed  January  12,  v/ith  the  consequence 
that  an  extra  term  of  the  new  Congress  in  the  spring  is  inevitable.    Mr.  Hoover, 
it  is  expected,  will  convoke  this  extra  session  about  the  middle  of  April.... 
After  an  interview  on  Saturday  with  the  President-elect,  Senator  McNary  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  ss.id  that  he  believed  an  extra 
session  v/ould  be  called  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  President,  to  meet  about  April  15,  for 
enacting  fs.rm  le;.islation  and  rcvirang  the  tariff.    He  added  that  he  would  not 
now  call  a  meetin_:  of  the  corrimittcc  on  a^.riculture  to  consider  the  farm  relief 
bill  v/hich  ho  nas  drafted.     This  bill  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Coolidge  admini'jtrc.t  ion. .  .Semtor  McNixry  has  b^.  n  a  prime  mov.,r  in  the  effort  to 
enact  farm  l^gislcation  at  the  present  session.    He  was  careful  to  deny  that 
Mr,  Hoover  had  indicated  that  he  v;ould  call  an  extra  session  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  drive  for  farm  relief  now  makes  a  spring  extra 
session  certain...." 


HJEAL  M0TH5jHS'  Indication  that  rural  comjrnunit ies  have  a  lower  maternal 

HEALTH  death  rate  than  urban  districts  is  given  in  figures  made  public 

January  12  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department 
covering  forty  States  during  1927.    The  rural  death  rate  of  the 
forty  States  was  55.3  per  10,000  live  births,  as  compared  with  an  urban  rate 
of  74.8.     In  only  three  States,  Florida,  Minnesota  and  Hew  Hampshire,  was  the 
rural  death  rate  higher  than  that  of  urban  communities.    Florida,  with  109.9, 
had  the  highest  death  rate,  and  Minnesota,  with  a  rate  of  44.4,  had  the  lowest. 


CUBAN  SUGAE  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  further  conferences 

liARKETING-  between  President  Machado  and  the  Cuban  cane  growers  and  sugar 

producers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  marketing  plan  for 
t-'.is  season's  crop  were  postponed  until  this  week.     It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  palace  that  a  general  meeting  of  sugar  m.en  and  t)Overmnent  offi- 
cials would  then  continue  consideration  of  a  cooperative  marketing  sales  system. 


TAX  COLLECTIONS  A  New  York  press  dispatch  reports  that  taxes  collected  by 

the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  in  1928  will  total  about 
$9,139,000,000,  according  to  an  estin'iate  made  by  the  National 

Industrial  Conference  Board  of  New  York  City.    The  board  also  reported  that 

taxes  collected  in  1927  totaled  $9,074,000,000,  the  highest  amount  for  any  one 

year  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  that  time. 
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Section  2 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Jan\iary  11  says:  "The 

Farming       Farm  Economics  Association  listened  to  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Holmes,  of  the  college  at  Ames,  on  corporation  farming. 
Holmes  didn^ t  think  the  corporations  would  have  much  luch  in  buying 
large  acrea<,,es  of  land  in  Iowa  in  one  block.     In  a  State  like  Iowa 
there  may  be  a  number  of  corporations  owning  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  each,  but  their  farms  will  usually  be  rather  badly  scattered. 
Most  corporation  farming  in  the  Corn  Belt,  therefore,  will  be  based 
on  supervision  by  a  manager  of  a  large  number  of  tenants,  or  sub- 
managers.     Will  the  tenants  and  hired  hands  under  such  a  system  sink 
to  the  level  of  peasant r^^?    Holmes  thinks  not.    On  tha  contrary,  he 
thinks  that  men  v/ho  work  under  supervision  of  this  sort  in  the 
Corn  Belt  are  likely  to  be  of  greater  intelligence  than  most  farmers. 
The  personal  equa.tion  is  the  most  important  thing,  and  it  takes 
unusually  intell i;^,ent  managers,  tenants  and  hired  hands  to  m.ake  cor- 
poration farming  pay  in  the  Corn  Belt.     What  effect  will  the  spread 
of  corporation  farming  have  on  community  life?     Concerning  this. 
Doctor  Holmes  says:   'It  need  not,  however,  be  a  poorer  community  life. 
On  the  contrary,   it  will  probably  be  a  richer  one.    While  on  the  v/hole 
it  will  probably  mean  a  smaller  rural  population  in  proportion  to  the 
land  and  capital  involved,  yet  it  should  be  a  more  intelligent  and 
a  more  cooperative  population,  one  constituting  a  better  background 
for  the  developmient  of  worth-while  community  enterprises  and  communi- 
ty life,*    Doctor  Holmes  thinks  that  the  spread  of  corporation  farm- 
ing will  give  agriculture  a  greater  leather  than  a  less  important 
power  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation." 

Walter  Parker,  Economist,  Eenner  and  Beane,  writes  on 
"Country  Homes  for  City  Workers"  in  Manufacturers  Eecord  for 
January  10.    He  says  in  part:   "Smooth  country  roads  and  rapid 
transit  by  motor  bus  and  car,  electric  light  aind  power  service, 
rural  free  delivery,  telephones,  radios  and  modern  plumbing  outfits, 
have  brought  the  goal  of  the  homecrof ters  within  the  range  of  the 
attainable.    Labor-saving  machinery  has  reduced  the  hours  of  work, 
and  will  still  further  reduce  them.    Labor's  goal  now  is  the  five- 
day  work  week.     'What  will  labor  do  v;ith  its  spare  time?'  is  a  ques- 
tion beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of  thoughtful  business 
leaders. . .Five,  ten,  twenty  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  average 
city  there  are  open  spaces  where  half  an  acre  costs  less  than  one 
tiny  city  lot.    Taxes  are  low.     Cost  of  living  is  below  that  in  the 
city.    Transportation  over  smiooth,  well-conditioned,  well-kept  and 
uncongested  country  roads  is  swifter  than  by  trolley  car  through 
congested  city  streets.    A  garden  can  be  made  to  help  out.    A  pig 
will  pay  dividends;  a  garbage  can,  never.     Soon  we  ms.y  expect 
suburban  chambers  of  commerce  to  begin  advertising  the  Joys  of  home 
life  ne8.r  the  cities.     The  cities  will  then  counter  by  greater  ef- 
forts to  secure  parks  and  playgrounds,  shady  streets  and  better — 
maybe  noiseless — homes  for  the  workers.    Either  way  the  average 
family  will  benef it • . .Some  day  every  man  will  have  time  enough  not 
only  for  the  making  of  a  living,  for  rest  and  for  recreation,  but 
for  thought.    Thereafter,  the  United  States  will  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,    -lust  about  the  first  result  of  thought  by  the 
workers  will  be  the  desire  for  repose,  for  quiet,  for  fresh  air, 
for  flowers,  and  for  open  spaces  for  their  children.  Inevitably, 
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that  will  lead — in  fact,  it  is  now  leading — to  the  desire  for  homes 
near  the  great  cities.     Smooth  roads,  motorbuses,  telephones,  radio, 
electric  lie,:hts  and  power,  modern  pl^omhing,  and  nearby  schools  have 
given  pith  and  moment  to  the  age  old  desire  .of  man  to  own  'a  self- 
supporting  home  on  the  land.'    A  changed  environment  has  at  last 
begun  to  ma.ke  effective  the  old  dream  of  the  homecrof  ter . " 

An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  January  10  says:  "The 
dairy  industry  lias  made  marked  progress  in  the  past  ten  years 
toward  solving  its  problems,  and  its  accomplishments  should  be  high- 
ly encouraging  to  other  branches  of  agriculture.     The  income  of  the 
dairy  farmers  from  dairy  products  constitutes  better  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  agricultural  income  of  the  Nation.    This  industry  has 
improved  its  methods  of  marketing,  its  system  of  storing  surplus, 
and  its  production,  besides  getting  a  reasonable  tariff  on  some  of 
its  products.     The  outcome  of  all  this  work  is  that  dairying  is  on 
a  better  basis  than  ever  before  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dairymn*  s  dollar  has  materially  improved. .We  do  not  desire  to  have 
any  one  infer  that  we  believe  the  dairymen's  problemxS  are  entirely 
solved.    A  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  done  and  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come.    But    we  do  desire  to  point  out  that  the  dairy  industry  is 
making  progress  and  it  is  making  progress  bec^^use  its  leaders  through 
organization  have  instituted  practices  that  are  solving  its  own 
problems. ..." 

A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  press  Ja»»lS  says:  "Prof.  Albert 
Einstein  iias  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  a  manu- 
script of  five  pages  which  it  took  him  ten  years  to  complete  and 
which  he  considers  of  more  importance  than  his  widely  discussed 
theory  of  relativity.     The  nianuscript  contains  mathematical  and 
physical  formulae  amplifying  the  theory.     It  is  a  treatise  in 
abstract  mathematics  dealing  with  the  problem  of  merging  mechanics 
and  electro-dynamics.     The  Prussian  Academ^^  of  Sciences  will  release 
it  in  about  two  weeks." 

Prosperity's  James  Truslow  Adams,  American  historian,  writes  on  "The 

Cost  Cost  of  Prosperity"  in  December  Harpers.    He  asks,  "Are  you  and  I 

better  ofi  than  we  were?"    The  author  recalls  that  not  long  ago  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  announced  that  "the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  attained  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  reached  last 
year  (1926)  by  the  American  people,"  and  gave  as  basis  for  the 
statement  the  Government's  figure  for  the  income  of  our  population, 
which  income  was  set  at  $90,000,000,000,     The  "high  standard"  thus 
indicated  is  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  almost  everyone,  he  asserts, 
but  even  if  we  do  accept  as  a  fact  the  ability  of  all  persons  to 
spend  more  and  to  buy  more  things  than  ever  before,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  what  some  of  the  by-products  of  the  processes  in- 
volved have  been.    Wliat  losses  may  have  been  entailed  by  attaining 
to  the  present  "highest  standard  of  living?"  he  asks.     Two  points  are 
notable  in  the  popular  belief  as  to  that  standard.    One  is  that  all 
classes  in  the  community  are  supposed  somehow  to  share  in  its 
beneficences,  and  the  other  is  that  the  measuring  road  used  is 
material  and  economic.     The  leaders  in  the  "marvelous  advance"  are 
automobiles,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.     It  is  assumed  that 
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spiritual  and  intellectual  progress  will  somehow  come  also  from  the 
mere  accuimlation  of  "thin^^s,"  and  this  assumption  has  become  a  sort 
of  American  reli^^ion  with  all  the  psychological  implications  of 
reli£;ioiis  dogma.     There  are  evidences  that  a  great  change  m^ay  he  in 
prospect.    Mass  production  requires  a  steady  and  enormous  flew  of 
sales*     The  overhead  costs  of  distrihution  have  "become  staggering. 
If  the  puolic  begins  to  economize  and  does  not  buy,  then  we  are  told 
that  :;:o.ss  production  will  fall  down  and  in  the  crash  to  follow  no 
one  will  ha,ve  money  with  which  to  buy  anything.    Our  prosperity  can 
be  mfiintained  only  by  making  people  want  more,  and  work  more,  all 
the  time, 

Eadio  and  Silas  Bent  v/rites  of  the  manner  in  which  radio  is  remiodeling 

the  Press    the  press  under  the  title,   "The  Future  Newspaper"  in  The  Century  for 
Jan-aarj".    No  other  agency  now  exercises  so  marked  an  influence  on 
the  daily  press  as  radio.     In  every  field — information,  opinion, 
enter tairmient  and  advertising — it  is  fiX^  establ ished.  compet iter  a.nd 
f£.ctor,  says  Mr.  Bent.     Kark  Bickel,  the  astute  head  of  United 
Press,  says  that  radio  "is  forcing  the  newspapers  to  publish  more 
intelligent  a.nd  interpretive  reports  than  ever  before."     If  it  isn't 
doing  that  as  yet  in  all  cases,   it  T/ill.     It  is  possible  to  transmit 
pictures  by  air;  it  is  possible  to  operate  by  radio  an  autom.atic 
printing  miS^chine.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  may  not  in 
time  have  comgiact  miachines  in  our  hom.es  driven  by  invisible  waves, 
which  ?/ill  print  and  illustrate  the  tidings  of  the  v/orld  in  readi- 
ness for  our  breakfast- tables.     The  radio  will  act  like  an  invisible 
sword;  it  will  cut  the  American  press  apart  in  the  middle,  says  the 
author.    At  present  the  type  of  newspaper  which  is  to  become  a 
satellite  of  real  journalism  is  exemplified,  after  a  fashion,  by  the 
tabloid  picture  paper.     The  main  newspapers,  although  they  will 
not  be  so  numerous  as  to-day,  will  be  much  more  worth  while.  They 
will  .:a.ve  found  it  useless  to  compete  with  the  shockers  in  sensa- 
tional news;  they  will  have  found  it  wasteful  to  compete  with  the 
radio  in  sports  a,nd  spectacular  events.     Therefore  they  will  devote 
themselves  to  substantial  information,  and  they  will  learn  how  to 
make  it  int ellcct'oally  exciting.     In  that  day,  not  so  far  distant, 
fact  stories  will  'oave  disappeared  pretty  completely.    Wliat  we  shall 
have  will  be  a  com^pact  statement  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
facts,  presented,  probably  under  a  signature,  with  fidelity  and 
assurance. 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  12  says: "The 

m^arket  has  continued  quiet,  on  the  v/hole,  during  the  past  week, 
although  a  few  sizable  sales  have  been  made.     Medium  wools  are  very 
strong,  while  fine  wools  are  no  miore  than  steady.    The  foreign 
mar;ccets  are  very  strong  everywhere  and  rather  against  the  buyer  as 
a  whole.     Contracting  in  the  West  appears  to  have  ceased,  with  39 
cents  the  extreme  price  paid  in  western  Colorado  for  medium  clips. 
All  told,  not  over  1,500,000  pounds  have  been  contracted  in  the 
West.    The  manufacturing  position  is  sound  but  quiet,  interest  now 
centering  on  the  comiing  openings  of  heavyweight  lines." 
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MRiCST  .QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Prouucts  Jan,  12 — Livestoci:  quo  oat  ions  at  Chica^^o  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-550  Ids.)  medrain,  good  and  choice  $8.80-$9.15;  light  li^^hts 
(130-1.60  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.50-$9.20;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $?.50-$8,75. 

I'feine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.45-$1.65  per  100  pounds 
in  e-'i^tern  cities;  mostly  90^  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.    ITew  York  sacked 
Round  Ciites  $1.35-$1.55  in  city  markets;  $1.05  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Midv/estern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4.50-$5.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $47-$50  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $44-$46  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type 
$2.25--$2.50  per  1-^-  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.    New  York 
Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
Eastern  Staymans  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets. 

UlTaolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46-^-^;  91  score,  46^;  90  score,  454"{Z^. 

Faolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25-^-^'-26^;  Single  Daisies  24-^7^-2 5t^^ ;  Young  Americas 
26^-26;'';^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  10  points  to  18, 99^/!-  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the 
price  stood  at  18.73^zJ,    January  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  ^joints  to  20.08^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  19.48^.    (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 

No  _rain  prices  c^uot  ed. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectinj*  a^jriculture.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SZTRA  SESSIOH  The  press  to-day  reports:  "All  interests  from  President- 

EEPOHT  elect  Hojover  down  having  a^Teed  on  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 

attention  was  turned  yesterday  to  a  proposal  that  the  session 
be  limited  to  farm  relief  and  tariff  revision.     Speaker  Langworth 
took  the  plan  to  Mr.  Hoover,  where  it  was  heartily  received.    Mr.  Hoover  no  more 
wants  Congress  to  plunge  into  a  general  session  dealing  with  a  thousand  and  one 
things  than  do  the  more  responsible  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate.    The  ques- 
tion has  been  how  to  avoid  a  session  that  might  run  at  large  once  it  was  called. 
Mr,,  Longworth  has  supplied  the  answer.    He  proposes  that  the  organization  of 
the  House  be  limited  to  four  committees  and  that  no  measures  other  than  those 
to  be  handled  by  those  committees  be  bro^j^ht  up... The  four  committees  would  be: 
ways  and  means,  rales,  agriculture,  and  accounts...-' 


BROOKEART  ON  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  farm  relief  will 

FARM  illD  be  the  topic  at  the  weekly  discussion  of  the  National  Republican 

Club,  New  York,  next  Saturday.    The  speakers  will  be  Senator 
Smith  W.  Brookhart  of  Iowa,  Representative  L.  J.  Dickinson  of 
Jowa,  George  E.  Roberts,  vice  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  Repre- 
sentative Franklin  W.  Fort  of  New  Jersey. 


TA.X  HBFUNDS  More  than  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  has  been 

given  back  to  taxpayers  by  the  Treasury  in  tax  refunds, 
credits  and  abatements  on  the  basis  of  figures  obtained  yes- 
terday from  the  Treasury  and  made  public  for  the  first  time, (Press,  Jan,15,) 


WA.TI1RWAYS  The  House  yesterday  amended  the  War  Department  supply 

FUN])  VOTED         bill  to  include  $10,000,000  for  inland  waterways  development. 

The  amendment^  proposed  by  Representative  Clague  of  Minnesota, 
is  designed  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  Inland  Waterways 

Corporation  on  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  the  Warrior,  Missoiiri,  and 

Hljinois  Rivers.  (Press,  Jan,  15.) 


ILIilNOIS  MILK  A  Woodstock,  111.,  dispatch  to-day  sayg:  "A  strike 

SITUATION  vote  taken  by  members  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  producers 

for  the  Chicago  market,  resulted  yesterday  in  a  dicision  by 
sixteen  locals  to  withhold  their  product  tomorrow  from  any 
distributor  refusing  to  pay  $3,85  a  hundredweight  for  milk.  Representatives 
of  six  other    locals  declined  to  Join  in  the  strike.    A  supply  of  3,000,000 
ppunds  of  milk  a  day  is  required  in  the  Chicago  area,  most  of  which  is  pro- 
dp.ced  by  members  of  the  association.    Distributors  have  refused  to  pay  more 
tiian  $2*50  ^  hundredweight," 
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Section  2 

^'arm  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  1^'ews  (Chicago)  for  January 

Equipment    10  says:   "The  world  always  moves,  but  at  varying  rates  of  speed. 
Industry      Som.etimes  it  does  not  even  seem  to  progress,  but  to  retrogress... 

In  the  period  followin^^  our  Civil  War,  the  farm  equipment  trade 
proi;;ressed  rapidly,  with  the  new  harvesters  and  binders  as  the 
key  iTk- chines. .  .Then  came  the  development  of  the  farm  tractor  to 
the  point  v/here  fanners  and  dealers  had  faith  in  its  money-earning 
capacity,  which  resulted  in  the  heavy  tractor  sales  of  the  dozen 
years  past.     With  more  power  available  and  usable  in  some  farming 
operations  but  not  in  others,  farm:  operation  became  unbalanced. 
One  man  could  plow  and  fit  miore  land  than  he  could  hxarvest  and 
thresh.  Now  the  industry  is  intent  upon  designing  machines  that 
will  raise  the  working  capacity  of  the  farmer  in  his  least  efficient 
operations  to  the  level  of  those  in  which  he  can  do  the  most.  This 
f reouentlycalls  for  the  discarding  of  old  ideas  and  the  approach  of 
problems  with  an  open  mxind.     So  the  farm,  equipment  industry  is  in 
one  of  those  stages  when  it  moves  ahead  with  the  greatest  speed. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  from:  now    the  trade  again  may  be  in  one  of 
those  stable  periods.    The  suggestion  of  change  then  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  of  unsound  judgment." 

I'arm.  Ma-  Tlie  Michigan  Parmer  for  January  12  states  that  there  are 

chinery        eight  counties  in  Kansas  with  more  than  500  combines  in  each 
in  county  operating  on  farms.    Reno  County,  Kansas  leads  with  833 

Kansas         of  these  machines. 

Marketing  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  January  5  says: 

Organi-        "A  nation-wide  marketing  organization,  or  federation  of  commodity 
zations       associations,  is  advocated  by  an  earnest  and  Sble.  adviser 
on  farm  problems.     The  Job  of  such  a  central  marketing  boa^rd 
would  be  to  see  thxa-t  farm  products  bring  a  good  price.     Some  hint 
of  how  this  would  be  accomplished  is  found  in  the  following  state- 
ment:  'The  most  effective  means  of  regulating  the  flow  of  products, 
stabilizing  prices  and  bringing  producers  into  membership  in  the 
organiza,tion  would  be  to  grant  the  mrketing  organizations  authori- 
ty to  direct  interstate  and  foreign  shipmicnts  of  their  respective 
commodit  ios,  ^     It  is  highly  improbable  tho.t  the  G-overrmient  would 
delegate  such  author:  ^y  to  a  few  men,  or  that  it  has  the  right  to 
do  so.    And  it  is  pretty  certain  that  such  a  move  would  meet  with 
protest  from  consumers  and  producers.    Both  find  plenty  of  fault 
with  the  prices  they  give  or  get,  but  neither  would  trade  the  un- 
restricted market  with  all  its  shortcomings  for  the  uncertain 
benefits  of  bureaucratic  regulo.tion.    IJat ion-wide  movements  sound 
big,  but  as  far  as  marketing  farm  products  is  concerned  they  have 
never  cut  so  much  figure  as  the  local  cooperatives,  founded  where 
needed  and  handled  with  business  sense " 


Milk  Ad-  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  far  January  12  says: 

vertising    "Tne  organized  dairymen  of  Ohio  are  planning  on  trying  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  through  advert  is-- 
ing.    They  plan  to  spend  approximately  $360,000  within  the  next 
three  years  in  Cleveland  newspapers  and  otherwise  telling  consumers 
of  thaot  city  about  their  product ...  .Most  of  us  are  victim.s  of 
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advertising.     It  pla.ys  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  forming  of 
our  haloits  and  mode  of  living.,  than  we  realize.    We  eat  advertised 
foods  and  we  v;ear  advertised  cl othes. .Perhaps  most  of  the  folks 
livinj^-  in  Cleveland  helieve  they  are  consiJjning  'all  the  milk  they 
want,  and  no  doubt  they  are,  but  tney  can  be  made  to  want  more 
through  advertising.     If  the  Ohio  dairymen  do  their  selling  job 
right,  they  are  bound  to  secure  profits  on  their  investment," 


Pacific 
Northwest 
Livestock 
Improve- 
ment 


An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  January  1 
says:   "One  of  the  things  clearly  noticeable  at  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  improvement 
in  the  average  quality  of  the  animals  exhibited  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  breeders.     That  improvement  was  sufficiently  mcirked  to 
Justify  calling  special  attention  to  it.     We  refer  not  micrely  to 
the  improvcmient  in  the  show  itself  due  to  the  addition  of  new 
exhibitors,  but  to  the  better  shov/ing  m.ade  by  some  of  the  veteran 
exhibitors.     That  means  som.ething — when  exhibitors  who  have  been 
contending  yea.r  after  year  with  fair  success  come  back  and  make 
a  showing  that  is  very  nearly  oiit standing.     It  means  that  they  are 
sticking  to  their  guns  and  that  those  guns  are  pointed  ahead,  and 
a  long  w^y  ahead.     It  means  also  that  the  breeders  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  determined,  by  their  own  efforts,  to  work  such  an 
improvement  in  their  own  herds  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  the  best  in  the  world.    And  after  all,   isn't  it  a  natural 
result  of  the  influence  of  the  Pacific  International  itself?" 


.Sugar  An  editorial  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for  January  5  says: 

Outlook        "Seldom  has  a  year  opened  with  a  more  uncertain  market  outlook 
for  sugar  than  prevails  at  the  beginnin^:.  of  1929.     The  known 
factors  in  the  situation  are  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
trade  as  dex-)ressive  in  their  tendency,  but  there  are  intangible 
influences  that  n'lay  operate  to  deflect  values  from  their  expected 
course  before  the  end  of  the  year.    Moreover,  the  influence  of 
low  prices  upon  demand  does  not  move  in  a  direct  ratio,  but  has 
a  cumulative  effect  after  a  certain  low  level  is  reached  so  that 
the  willingness  of  buyers  to  absorb  supplies  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  their  cheetpness,  which  is  something  that  can  not  well 
be  estiimted  in  advance.  Fromi  present  anticipations  the  output 
of  the  1928-29  sugar  crops,  which  represents  somewhat  roughly  the 
supplies  for  1929,  will  be  about  five  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.    This  is  somewhat  more  than  the  ordinary 
increase  in  consumption,  which  is  reckoned  at  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  annually.     Inasmuch  as  low  prices  e.ct 
as  a  stimulus  to  consumption,   especially  in  countries  where  the 
use  of  sugar  per  capita  is  relatively  small,   it  seems  that  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  absorb  the  increase  above  the  normal 
growth  in  requirements,  if  market  values  remain  low  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year, . .Concerning  the  Cuban  crop  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  m^arkets  of  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  absorb  during  1929  a  larger  quantity  of  Cuban  sugar  than 
they  have  taken  in  1928,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year 
distribution  of  existing  stocks  of  refined  to  the  extent  of 
200,000  tons  or  more  reduced  purchases  from  Cuba  below  the  usual 
level •    Beyond  that  lies  the  possibility  that  low  prices  may 
encourage  the  building  up  of  sibocks,  and  this  movement  may  be 
accentuated  by  prospects  of  an  upward  revision  during  the  year  of 
the  import  duties  on  sugar." 
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Taxation  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  9  says: 

and  Income  "Taxes  collected  from  the  American  people  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1927  amounted  to 
$9,074,000,000,  accordin^:,  to  a  compilation  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.    As  the  value  of  the  crops  produced  in 
1928  wtis  $8,456,052,000,  exclusive  of  livestock  products,   it  appears 
tiiat  the  tax  collectors  take  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  crops  pro- 
duced and  then  require  half  a  billion  dollars  m.ore.     It  is  a 
startling  thoxigiifc  that  taxation  has  outstripped  in  amount  the  culti- 
vated output  of  the  farms  and  is  ahout  equal  to  15  joer  cent  of  our 
manufacturing  output,     Com.plete  returns  for  1928  are  not  yet  avail- 
able,  "but  estimates  ma.de  by  the  Conference  Board  indicate  a  tax 
total  of  $9,169,000,000.     When  this  is  compared  with  the  $7,234,- 
000,000  collected  in  1923,  a  gain  of  over  25  per  cent  in  five  years, 
the  sovereign  industry  of  shearing  the  citizenry  sheep  shows  a 
healthy  gro?;th.     This  does  not  show  all,  for  the  total  expenditures, 
estimated  from  incomiplete  data,  were  $12,000,000,000  in  1927,  an 
increase  of  $377,000,000  in  a  year. . .Expenditures  and  taxes  have 
"been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  since  1923.     The  present  esti- 
mate is  12  per  cent  of  the  national  income.     In  1927  we  paid 
$76,50  per  capita  against  $64.77  five  years  ago.    Neither  national 
income  nor  population  is  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  taxa- 
tion. .  .I^aien  the  balance  sheet  shows  that  we  are  producing  a  crop 
of  taxes  increasing  faster  than  the  growth  in  population  or  national 
income,  it  is  timic  to  ask  if  in  this  crop  at  least  there  is  not 
danger  of  overproduction?" 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  January  9  says:  "Ad- 

of  Agri-      justmient  of  operations  to  meet  changing  conditions  can  be  made  only 
culture        on  the  basis  of  dependable  and  comijrehensive  information,  properly 
interpreted  and  applied,  declared  ITils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics,   in  a  recent  address.  'Intelligent 
action  based  on  inform.ation  of  this  kind  will  permit  of  a  better 
adjustmient  of  the  volume  of  production  to  demand,  will  keep  produc- 
ers and  distributors  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  markets,  will 
enable  producers  to  organize  their  business  v/ith  a  view  to  every 
econorr^'  in  production,  and  will  permit  of  a  m.ore  effective  distri-' 
bution  of  the  product,'   stated  Mr.  Olsen,  who  went  on  to  point  out 
that  'facts  and  figures,  as  such,  m.ay  mean  relatively  little.  They 
must  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  if  they  are  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  action.     The  collection,  and,  even  more,  the 
interxJretat  ion  of  basic  economic  data,  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
function  of  the  (Federal)  bureau.'    Mr.  Olsen  presents  his  views 
with  unusual  clarity.     With  such  purposes  as  he  has  thus  set  forth 
there  can  be  no  quarrel.    More  than  that,  most  of  those  engaged 
in  the  dairy  industry,  irrespective  of  their  particular  function, 
will  support  such  an  att itude.  •  .That  Mr.  Olsen  is  correct  in  em.- 
phasizing  the  need  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  facts  and  figures 
goes  without  saying.    The  producer,  particularly,  is  prone  to  mis- 
interpret facts  as  they  are  represented  by  existing  conditions,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  invariably  plans  his  future  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  of  present  prices.     Neither  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  nor  any  other  human  agency  can  ever  forecast 
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fut'j.re  prices  accvirately,  cut,  by  assembling  the  facts  and  inter- 
preting them,  the  bureau  can  go  a  long  jia^j  to-.vard  eliminating  hit- 
and-mass  farm  operations  which  res'olt  from  the  naive  belief  that 
a  certain  condition  this  year  will  be  followed  by  a  certain  condition 
next  year.     In  the  marrof actur ing  and  distributing  end  of  the  dairy 
business,  the  bureau  has  already  given  evidence  of  its  value.  Its 
numerous  m.arket  reports  are  a  sample  of  7/hat  it  can  do  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  distributor,  while  its  studies  of  the  factors  involving 
the  consi^JTipt ion  of  milk  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Hew  York  con- 
stitute a.nother  sample  of  the  valuable  contributions  it  ca.n  m-ake  to 
the  industry. . . " 

Section  4 
MARKET  qUOTATIOiCS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  14 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $15.25  to  $16,25; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $11.50  to  $15.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50  to 
$17.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to 
$12.25;  hea\^-  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  m.edium,  good  and  choice 
$8.70  to  $9.05;  light  lights   (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.40 
to  $9.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-150  lbs.)  mxedium  good  and  choice  $7.50 
to  $8.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lem.bs,  -ood  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $15.50  to  $16.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  m.edi'jan 
to  choice  $12  to  $15.25. 

Jarroary  future  contracts  on  the  llew  York  Cotton  3x change  ad- 
vanced 18  points  to  20.26^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  21 
points  to  19.69^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  18  points  to 
19.73c^,  The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  21  points  to  19.20^  per  lb.     On  the  sam-e  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.50^. 

Potato  m-arkets  dull  acco'unt  cold  weather.    ^/laine  sacked 
G-reen  fountains  $1.45  per  100  po^onds  in  Philadelphia;  mostly  90^ 
f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.     Sacked  Northern  Round  Whites  $1.25-$1.35 
in  Cincinnati;  80^-85^  f.o.b.    Apples  about  steady.     New  York 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York;  $5-$5.25 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Nev/  York  Baldwins  $6  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City,    Onions  25<(^-50^  higher.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties 
ranged  $4.65-$5,25  per  100  pounds  in  consum.ing  centers.     New  York 
sacked  yellows  $5  in  the  East;  $4.75-$4,85  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Cabbage  markets  irregular.     New  York  Danish  type  ranged  $50  per  ton 
in  a  few  cities;  $44-$45  f.o.b.  Rochester.     South  Carolina  Pointed 
type  $1.75-$2.25  per  1-g-  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Texas  Round 
Type  $3.50--$4  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $2.75-$3  f.o.b.  Lower 
Rio  G-rande  Valley  points. 

^^lolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^;  91  score,  46^^;  90  score,  46^. 

VTnolesale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  Am.erican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25i  to  25^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  25^;  Young  Americas, 
26  to  26t^. 

Grain  prices:  No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1,34  to 
$1.37;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-gfd  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.15^  to 
$1.19-1-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  $1.13  to  $1.14. 
(Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inform;ition,  United  States  Department  of  Agriciiitiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
|jrcscjiun,4  all  ah^idcs  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  iiiattcrs  afTectiug  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprovr.I  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disciaimed.  The  intent 
53  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SEmTS  RATIFIES  The  Kello£g-3r land  malt i- lateral  treaty  renouncing  war 

ANTI-\YAH  PACT    as  a  mtional  policy  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
yesterday  by  a  vote  of  85  to  1. 

The  press  to-day  reports:   "President  Coolidge  was  rep- 
resented as  very  happy  that  the  Senate  had  acted  favorably  upon  a  matter 
Y;hich  he  regards  as  the  most  important  act  of  his  administration.     The  Presi- 
dent believes  tliat  the  treaty  will  do  more  than  anything'  else  that  has  been 
done  to  stabilize  the  world,  and  that  it  will  go  far  toward  preventing  future 
wars.... The  treaty  was  originally  signed  by  fifteen  major  riations,  including 
the  United  States.    Porty-nine  other  nations  have  been  asked  to  adhere,  and 
of  these    five  liave  deposited  pledges  with  the  State  Department  and  forty-one 
have  signified  their  intent  to  adhere.     Three  have  not  yet  been  heard  from." 


AHIZOIIA.  AI\iD  A  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Arizona's 

BOULDER  DAM        Colorado  River  Commission  yesterday  authorized  the  immediate 
filing  of  a  suit  in  the  United  Sta.tes  Supreme  Court  in  an 
a,ttempt  to  prevent  construction  of  the  Boulder  Dam  as  con- 
templated in  the  Swing-Johnson  lav/  enacted  by  Congress.     This  State  has  op- 
posed the  project  on  the  ground  that  to  Southern  California  would  be  al- 
located waters  from  the  Colorado  River  rightfully  belonging  to  Arizona." 

A  Salt  Lake  City  dispatch  says:   "G-overnor  Dern,  in  his  m.essage  to 
the  Utah  Legislature  yesterday,  recommended  that  Uta,h  take  no  immediate 
action  on  ratification  of  the  Colorado  River  compact...." 


Abolition  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  as  an 
administrative  body  was  advocated  before  the  House  merchant 
marine  comm.it tee  yesterday  by  Orestes  H.  Caldwell  of  IJew 
York,  a  memiber  of  the  commiission,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 


A  Springfield,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of 
January  15  says:   "Steps  toward  organization  of  IJew  England 
agricultural  interests,   in  a  nation-wide  program  to  obtain 
recognition  of  New  England's  needs,  were  taken  at  a  meeting 
at  Springfield,  January  14,  attended  by  more  trian  150  men  representing 
virtimlly  every  branch  of  farming  in  the  six  States... A  resolutions  cominittee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  setting  forth  New  England's  views  to 
place  before  Congress. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  American  foreign  trade  for  1928  attained  the  highest 

level  ever  recorded  except  for  1920.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce yesterday  reported  the  year's  exports  at  $5,129,132,000^ 
which  compared  vdth  imports  of  $4,089,930,000  and  left  a  balance  of  trade 
favorable  to  the  United  States  of  $1,039,202,000.   (Press,  Jan.  16.) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  The  Daily  Argus^Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.)  for  January 

Waste  12  says:  "Iowa  State  College  has  taken  the  lead  in  research  work 

Uses  intended  to  develop  uses  for  agricultural  products  that  are  now 

wasted.    Amply  financed,   it  has  already  made  notable  contributions 
along  this  line  and  further  service  is  confidently  expected.  It 
is  natural  that  this  college,   situated  in  Iowa,  should  concentrate 
its  experiments  on  Iowa  farm  products.     Corn  is  Iowa's  great  crop 
and  major  attention  has  been  devoted  to  it.     The  profits  from  these 
experiments,  of  course,  extend  to  all  corn-growing  States  including 
South  Dakota,     This  brings  a  thought  to  us,  however,  and  one  that 
was  emphsLsized  in  the  speech  here  this  week  by  Royal  Holbrook  of 
the  Iowa  College.    He  pointed  out  that  corn  is  not  the  only  product 
that  may  reveal  many  valuable  qualities.     He  mentioned  flax  and 
flaxstraw  among  the  the  others  but  said  that  the  Iowa  College  pays 
no  attention  to  flax  products  because  the  amount  of  flax  raised 
in  Iowa  is  negligible.     This  is  not  true  of  South  Dakota,  however, 
Flax  is  one  of  our  large  crops  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  many 
years  to  come.     Central  and  western  South  Dakota  are  fertile  flax 
areas  v;ith  their  thousands  of  acres  of  unbroken  sod.    A  statem-ent 
in  this  connection  has  Just  been  made  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Hume,  head  of 
the  agronomy  department  of  South  Dakota  State  College  experiment 
station.    He  says:   'I  certainly  don't  see  hov;  anyone  can  make  paper 
out  of  cornstalks  grown  in  other  States  that  will  compare  v/ith 
paper  made  out  of  our  flaxstrav;.     Beautiful  paper  has  been  m.ade 
from  flaxstraw  and  the  miethod  is  past  the  experimental  stage. 
Probably  the  only  reason  that  flaxstrav/  is  not  widely  utilized  for 
this  purpose  is  that  paper  from  timber  is  still  Just  a  bit  cheaper. 
South  Dakota  has  m^ny  products  that  lov/a  and  other  States  making 
experiments  do  not  have. ..." 

Canadian  A  Saskatoon,  Sask.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  12 

Wheat  says:   "The  Canadian  wheat  pool  is  appealing  to  the  courts  to 

Pools  decide  whether  their  members  can  force  private  elevator  companies 

to  deliver  to  pool  terminals  wheat  so  consigned.    Private  com- 
panies own  four-fifths  of  all  country  elevators  and  a  majority  of 
the  terminal  space  at  the  lake-head.     They  refuse  to  deliver  pool 
grain  except  to  their  own  terminals  and  defend  this  practice  on 
the  groLinds  of  an  agreement  with  the  pool  executive.    Pool  members 
have  put  forward  a  plan  to  force  a  100  per  cent  marketing  a-gency 
under  pool  admiinistrat ion.     They  declare  by  resolution  they  will 
seek  legislation  by  which  grain  producers  now  in  the  pool  will 
be  required  to  market  their  grain  through  the  pool  organization-,. 
The  plan  contemplates  making  all  private  elevators  at  country  and 
terminal  points  m.ere  warehouses  and  increasing  the  compensation 
over  the  present  schedule  for  handling  grain.     The  com.pulsory 
feature  of  pool  operations  is  not  favored  by  all  members,  a  con- 
siderable wing  opposing  any  suggestions  of  com^pulsion. " 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Tiie  Dairy  Record  for  January  2  says: 

Outlook        "While  there  are  indications  that,  under  normal  conditions, 

production  in  1929  will  be  larger  than  last  year,  the  outlook 
for  the  dairy  farmer  is  bright.     So  is  that  for  the  creamery 
industry,  as  far  as  nature  can  make  it.     Whether  an  unsound  at- 
titude will  darken  the  picture  is  another  thing.     The  past  year 
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iDrought  forth  numerous  hints  of  dangerous  policies,  and  over- 
zealousness  may  put  them  into  execution  this  year,  unless  the 
memory  of  past  losses  restrains  unwise  activities.     The  outlook 
for  the  operator  who  is  in  charge  of  cooperative  creameries  is 
"better  than  it  has  "been  for  some  years  past.     Not  only  is  there 
an  indicr.tion  of  general  prosperity  for  the  creamery  industry, 
but  the  operator's  status  as  an  individual  is  steadily  im^proving. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  farmer,   it  looks  as  though 
norm.al  conditions  of  production  will  rr^ake  the  question  of  prices 
center  very  largely  around  industrial  conditions.     If,  as  is 
indicj-ted,  there  may  'oe  a  considerahle  increase  in  the  amount  of 
"butterfat  produced,   it  is  upon  the  aoility  of  the  consumer  to 
hu^^  liherally  that  the  dair;yTnan  must  depend  to  keep  up  the  price 
level.    Business  economiists  are  "bullish  in  this  respect,   so  that 
the  outlook  is  hy  no  means  unsatisfactory  at  the  present  time." 

Dairymien  in  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  January  9  says: 

Wisconsin    "Wisconsin  dairymien  went  to  the  expense  of  sacrificing  part  of 
their  herds  to  meet  conditions  imposed  in  Chicago  in  order  that 
the  citv  might  have  a  supply  of  the  kind  of  milk  its  health 
officers  demanded.     The  State  itself  cooperated  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  citizens  in  the  tubercu.lin  testing.     Chicago's  pLire 
miilk  supply  was  assured.     That  was  a  movement  in  which  the  dairy- 
mien undoubtedly  acquired  a  right  to  participate  in  and  an  inter- 
est in  the  whole  problem  of  supplying  a  comjiiunity  of  3,000,000 
people  with  pure  milk.    But  now  a  new  crisis  has  arisen  and  the 
dairymen  find  themselves  outside  the  conference  room.     When  they 
ask  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  January  m.ilk,  they  are  told 
that  the  price  will  be  just  what  the  distributors  pay,  no  more. 
If  the  dairymen  have  facts  bearing  on  their  side  of  the  case, 
they  cs.n  keep  these  facts  under  their  hats.     The  price  is  the 
price,  fixed  at  Chicago,     Three  factors  enter  into  the  problem 
of  supplying  a  great  city  with  mdlk.    First,  there  is  the  question 
of  production.    Dairy  herds  must  be  creaued,  tested  and  m-ain- 
tained.     Second,  there  are  the  distributors,  who  receive  the  milk 
that  the  farmer  pours  into  the  cans.    T"hird,  there  are  the  deliv- 
ery m.en,  v/ho  set  the  m.ilic  into  the  'milk  chutes.'     It  is  essen- 
tial, in  this  scheme  of  things,  that  the  three  cooperate  to  the 
end  t'm.t  each  shall  have  a  profit.    As  things  stand  now,   in  the 
situation  that  has  arisen,  the  distributors  are  assured  of  their 
profit,  for  they  set  the  price.     The  delivery  men  have,  through 
efficient  organizations,  assured  themselves  of  their  return. 
Their  wages  are  relatively  high.    But  the  third  factor,  the 
farmer,   in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  has  no  voice  at  all.    He  has 
no  opportunity  to  show  that  his  returns  do  not  equal  a  fair 
profit.     If  he  protests  he  loses  his  market,  for  the  distribu- 
tors rely  upon  the  fact  that  a  surplus  of  milk  is  being  produced. 
Chicago  may  have  to  drink  milk  yfrilch  is  not  up  to  standard,  but 
in  the  end  the  striking  dairymen  will  be  beaten  down.     The  situa- 
tion calls  for  thought,  study,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all  three  factors  to  be  fair.     If  the  distributors,  who  hold 
the  whip  hand,  recognized  that  this  is  a  city-rural  problem,  to 
be  solved  by  cooperation,  the  thing  would  be  easy.    About  all 
the  farmer  can  do  is  to  work  to  bririg  about  such  a  recognition 
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and,  failing  in  that,  develop  his  own  agencies  of  distribution, 
under  such  State  cooperative  laws  as  may  he  needed  to  protect 
him  from  unscrupulous  competition.    He  can  not  go  much  farther 
along  the  present  road." 

An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioijjc  Falls,  S.Dak.) 
for  January  3  says:  "JJot  all  the  gold  west  of  tne  river  is  in  the 
Black  Hills.    Evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
sum  obtained  by  Hoy  Decker  of  Scenic,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Bad  Lands,  from  his  flax  crop,    Mr.  Decker's  land,  which  is  in 
the  Guny  Table  district,  produced  a  bountiful  yield  last  season. 
He  has  already  marketed  6,000  bushels  for  which  he  received  $12,000. 
He  has  90  stacks  still  to  thresh.     This  land  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Decker  last  spring.     He  plans  to  break  mxore  land  this  spring 
and  put  it,  as  v^ell  as  the  acreage  utilized  last  year,   into  flax, 
Mr.  Decker's  story  is  not  unusual.    Year  before  last,  we  recall 
that  one  farmer  near  Pierre  made  a  net  profit  of  $30,000  on  flax. 
Other  instanqes  have  been  related.     These,  of  course,  are  exception- 
al but  they  denote  the  vast  possibilities.     There's  gold  alm.ost 
everywliere  in  South  Dakota." 

Hop-G-rower  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  15  says: 

Coopera-      "California  growers  are  trying  to  interest  500  West  coast  farmers 
tion  in  a  cooperative  movemient  to  stabilize  the  hop  industry.  Since 

^    prohibit ipn,  domestic  consumption  of  hops  h@,s  fallen  off  90  per 
cent,  but  the  acreage  lias  been  reduced  only  57  per  cent.  There 
are  16,000  acres  in  Oregon,  6,000  in  California,  4,000  in  Wash- 
ington and  100  in  New  York.     G-ross  revenues  are  said  to  total 
$15,000,000,  of  which  $5,400,000  is  paid  in  wages." 

I^^^ei*  An  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  January  10 

says:   "Enlightened  and  permanent  change  in  the  British  G-overn- 
ment's  attitude  toward  the  rubber  industry  is  indicated  in  an 
official  report  now  issued  by  William  G.  Ormsby-Gore,  Colonial 
Undersecretary,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  centers  of  production 
in  the  Orient.     'As  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  Malaya  and 
Ceylon,  reinforced  by  what  I  learned  in  Java,^  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore 
says,  'I  am  convinc3d  that  in  research  rather  than  restriction 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  rubber  industry.'     The  Under- 
secretary protests  against  the  attitude,   'unfortunately  too 
prevalent  on  the  directing  boards  of  some  companies,'  which  would 
seek  to  retain  the  policy  of  State  restriction;  and  proceeding 
to  examine  arguments  put  forward  in  support  of  other  forms  of 
'rationalization,'  he  says  bluntly  'the  less  any  governments  have 
to  do  with  such  schemes  the  better.'    Until  1928,  it  may  be  re- 
called, the  British  Governm.ent  took  a  different  position.  Official 
restrictions  indeed  were  only  removed  last  November.  Now, 
Mr.  Ormsby-G-ore  would  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  never  to  be 
resumed.    He  has  robust  faith  in  the  industry's  ability  to  prosper 
on  the  greatly  lowered  prices  that  prevail.    He  would  even  have 
these  prices  lov/er  still,   in  view  of  the  vast  opportunities  for 
increased  rubber  consumption  vsrhich  exist  in  such  enterprises  as 
that  of  road-paving.    His  views  are  sound  and  his  responsible 
official  position  gives  them  a  weight  which  users  of  rubber,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  and  G-reat  Britain  but  throughout  the 
world,  will  note  with  approval," 
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Section  3 
IvIARKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  15 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13-$16;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.25-$11.25;  heifers   (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11.50~$13.?5;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15~$17.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $11~$12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  inedii:iin,  good  and  choice  $8.65-$9;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  medram  to  choice  $8.35-$9;   slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.25-$8.50;  slaughter  lamhs, 
good  and  choice  (84  Ids.  down)  $15.85-$17;  feeding  lamos  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $12-$15.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.65  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  few  sales  90^  f  .o.h.  Presque  Isle. 
Eastern  Round  Whites  $1.25-$1.45  in  city  markets.  Y^sconsin 
sacked  Round  Fnites,  $1-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
around  80^  f.o.h,  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$4,50-$5.25  per  100  pounds  in  cons'uming  centers;  one  car  $5 
f .o.b,  west  Michigan  points.     New  York  Danish  t^^e  cabbage 
$50-$55  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    Florida  Pointed  type 
$2.25-$3  per  1-^  bushel  hamper  in  city  markets.    Ne?/  York  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  $5.75-$6  and  Mcintosh  $10-$10.50.     Michigan  Rhode 
Island  C-reenings  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  47^;  91  score,  46-|^;  90  score,  46^. 

YJholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  25-|-^-26^;  Single  Palsies  24^-25^;  Young 
Americas,  26^-26^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m-arkets  declined  14  points  to  19.06^  per  lb.     January  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points 
to  20.14^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  15  points  to 
19.54,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  13  points  to  19.60^. 

Grain  prices:     No, 2  red  winter  7vheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.33-$1.36.     No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.15-$1 .18^.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.12-$1.13;  No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Minneapolis  84^^- 
85i^;  I{ansas  City  85^^-87-|^;  No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  93^>- 
94|^;  Minneapolis  87-|^-«8|-^;  Kansas  City  87^-89^;  No. 3  'white 
oats,  Chicago  48i^-51^;  Minneapolis  44  3/8^-45  3/8{2^;  Kansas 
City  49^-50^.    (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  die  Press  iService.  Office  ol  Information,  United  States  Deimrtment  ol  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
pre&iiutla'^  all  shades  of  opimoii  us  reflected  hi  the  press  cii  mattcris  afTectio^  agriculture,  particijlarly  m  Us 
eeonomic  aspects.  ApprovaJ  or  disapprovrt!  of  vfewB  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TA.RIFF  Senator  Bruce  of  Maryland  introduced  a  bill  yesterday 

LEGISLATION       to  repeal  the  flexilole  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  and  to  gen- 
erally revise  the  functions  of  the  tariff  commission. (Press , 
Jan.  17.) 


CHICAGO  MILK  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "Thousands  of  pounds 

PRICE  WAR  of  milk -hound  from  farms  to  dairies  v/hich  serve  Chicago  were 

seized  by  pickets  and  dumped  into  roadside  ditches  yesterday 
morning  in  the  first  outcropping  of  violence  incident  to  the 
current  milk  price  v;ar.     The  seizing  and  dumping  v*as  done  loy  farmer  members 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  v/hich  is  demanding  a  new  price  of  $2.85  per 
hundred  pounds  for  their  product,  and  the  victims  were  unsympathetic  producers 
who  are  willing  to  go  on  selling  their  m.ilk  for  the  prevailing  price  of  $2.50. 
The  strike,  or  boycott,   instigated  by  the  pleaders  for  a  higher  rate,  has 
been  in  progress  since  Monday.    Picketing  was  started  yesterday  along  highv/ays 
leading  to  receiving  plants  along  the  North  Shore  and  'scab'  producers  were 
subjected  to  rough  treatment,  along  w^ith  the  dumping  of  their  milk.  ...The 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  announced  that  a  special  meeting  would  be 
held  in  Madison  Friday  to  consider  the  Chicago  controversy.     The  council  is 
made  up  of  members  representing  the  cheese,  butter  and  cream  organizations 
of  the  State,  the  equity ,  the  union,  farm  bureaus  and  fluid  milk  organizations, 
A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Holstein  Association  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel  urging  the  cons^jming  public  to  demand  arbitration  of  the  milk  price 
situation.  " 


RADIO  BOARD  The  press  to-day  says:   "In  the  face  of  Radio  Commis- 

sioner 0.  H.  Caldwell's  reconiiiendat ion  to  the  House  mierchant 
marine  committee  that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  be  abolished 
as  an  administrative  body,  the  American  Bar  Association  suggests  that  the 
radio  licensing  authority  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis  as  soon  as  possible  by 
strengthening  the  radio  act..,." 

Mr.  Caldv;ell,  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  told  the  House  merchant 
marine  committee  yesterday  that  high-powered  stations  were  necessary  for  the 
entertainment  of  4-0,000,000  radio  listeners,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


COLLEGE  COSTS  A  Cambridge,  Mass.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  it  cost 

$10,589,940,44  to  run  Plarvard  University  during  the  twelve 
miOnths  v/hich  ended  June  30,  1928,  according  to  the  report  of 
Charles  F.  Adams,  treasurer,  to  the  overseers  yesterday.     The  principal  source 
of  income  to  cover  operating  expenses  was  funds  and  gifts,  which  provided 
more  than  $4,900,000,     Tuition  fees  yielded  $2,400,033,09,  dormitory  rentals 
,$715,620,15,  dining  halls  and  Harvard  Union  $769,261,47,  athletics  $998,959.58 
nd  other  income  $798,174,86, 
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An  Albany,  N.Y, 


Section  2 

dispatch  to  the  press 


January  1 6 


reports : 


11  t  rii 


d  Farm  Week'  at  the  State  Capital  was  usnered  in 


to-day  v/ith  a  six-hour  conference  of  the  memhers  of  G-overnor 
Roosevelt's  agricultural  advisory  coirmission.    At  the  end  of  the 
day  they  had  produced  some  general  oojectives,  five  minor  recom- 
mende^tions  and  the  prospect  of  concluding  their  work  ^vith  m.ore 
important  recoinmxendat ions  on  January  17,  an  hour  or  so  Dei  ore  a 
second  agricultural  corjference,   s^JX:ir-oned  hy  the  Hepuolican  legis- 
lative chiefs,   convenes  in  the  Assemhly  Chamcerc c cAt  the  end  of 
the  meeting  ivlr.  Morgenthau  issued  the  following  statement:  'We 
met  and  decided  that  we  would  make  a  study  of  the  whole  tax  sit- 
uation as  it  affects  not  only  highways  out  also  r^ral  schools. 
We  wo"J-ld  also  stud;^"  the  rural  school  sitr.ation,  rural  health, 
and  the  whole  proolem  of  niaking  homielife  on  the  farm,  more  sat- 
isfying.    The  (Question  of  abandoned  farms  and  the  developm.ent  of 
farmis  in  the  State  so  that  they  v/ould  yield  a  m.axim^am.  return  were 
other  m^itters  of  discussion.     We  recognized  that  this  State  is 
seventh  in  the  total  value  of  farm:  products  and  tnat  the  cusiness 
of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  miost  important  in  the  State.  Of 
course,   industry  in  a  way  oversiiadows  it,  hut  if  we  had  no  indus- 
try this  v/ould  "be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  farm.  States  on 
the  basis  of  its  production. . . . ' " 


British  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  Jan^jLary  3  says: 

Agri-  "If  a  hopeful  note  can  be  sounded  as  to  the  future  of  our  farming 

culture        and  agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  it  will  be  in 

cheery  contrast  to  the  current  jeremiads.     It  is  the  lam.entable 
fact  tlie^t  those  who  have  recently  dealt  with  the  position,  like 
Sir  Walter  G-ilbey,  have  been  justified  in  the  statem.ent  that 
agric^jJLttiral  depression  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  that 
prices  are  unremunerat ive ,  and  almost  at  their  lowest  level.  The 
irrmiediate  hope  for  the  future,  however,  lies  in  better  m^arketing, 
as  has  been  consistently  urged  in  The  Field.     Sir  William.  Haldane 
has  said  this  in  regard  to  our  m.eat  products  and  Lord  Bledisloe 
evidently  had  it  in  mhnd  in  respect  of  agricultural  products  when 
he  said  the  other  day  that  the  canker  of  individ-c^lism.  was  the 
curse  of  our  countryside*^    The  astonishing  thing  is  that  even  our 
chief  spokesmen  for  agriculture  seem,  unaware  tnat  som.e thing  like 
a  silent  revolution  in  our  marketing  m.ethods  is  takiu:  place. 
Similar  lack  of  appreciation  is  constantly  shown  by  questions  in 
Parliam.ent,  drawing  attention  to  tne  great  success  of  cooperative 
methods  of  marketing  abroad,  and  suggesting  that  this  countrj^ 
should  emulate  them..     Hany  m-embers  of  Parliam.ent,  and  many  m.ore 
people  outside,  seem  to  think  that  the  famous  Linlitngo";  Report, 


made  in  1:^24,  was  put  on  a  shelf,  and  tnat 


remains 


As 


a  matter  of  fact,  few  departm.ental  reports  have  be'-.n  fcllcwed  by 
so  much  fruitful  activity  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Linlithgow  Report,  and  the  one  branch  of  agriculture  in  which 
the  greatest  progress  is  being  m^ade  at  the  present  tim.e  is 
m^arkoting.  • .  •  " 
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G-uides  and  An  editorial  irx  Forest  and  Stream  for  Febrmry  says:  "The 

Game  Pro-    main  purposes  of  the  recently  organized  Athabasl-iia  Guides'  Associa- 
tection        tion,  composed  of  guides  and  outfitters  of  Jasper  Park  and  the 
surrounding'  district,  will  "be  the  takin.^  of  s,ctive  measures  to 
preserve  the  game  which  abounds  upon  the  borders  of  the  park  where, 
during  the  fall  months,   it  is  intensively  hunted.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  big  game  hunting  districts  on  the  continent. 
Headed  by  Jack  Brey/ster,  well  Imown  to  eastern  sport smien  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  hunters  of  the  West,  the  guides  and  outfitters 
from  their  knowledge  of  local  conditions  will  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  wild  life  in  these  parts. 
Jasper  Park,  comprising  5,300  scuare  miles,   is  itself  a  Dominion 
Government  game  protected  area,  but  it  is  the  hunting  territory 
just  outside  the  park  in  which  the  Athabaska  Guides'  Association 
will  meanly  interest  itself.     Park  wardens  are  capably  handling 
the  sitiiation  within  the  boundaries,   it  is  pointed  out,..." 


Japanese 
Agri- 
culture 


II.  Asakawa  is  the;  author  of  "Agriculture  in  Japanese 
History:  A  General  Survey"  in  The  Economic  Plistory  Heview 
(London)  for  January.    He  says  in  part:   "There  are  certain  large 
factors  of  Japan's  agriculture  which  are  so  peculiar  and  yet  so 
fundamental  that  they  must  first  be  understood  before  one  can 
approach  any  special  point  of  importance  in  her  economic  or 
institutional  history.     Of  these  factors  I  shall  essay  to  analyze, 
in  brief  outlines,  a  fev/  which  have  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  her  national  life  throughout  the  ages.     It  is  well 
knov/n  that,  till  recent  years,  Japan's  economic  life  had  been 
based  almost  wholly  upon  her  agriculture  and  her  resources  in 
land.     Tha,t  agriculture  lias,  ever  since  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  records,  been  characterized  'by  two  great  peculiari- 
ties: the  practical  absence  of  the  pasture,  and  the  universal 
presence  of  the  rice-field.     On  the  one  hand,   sheep  and  swine  have 
been  almost  unknov/n,  the  material  for  raiment  being  supplied  by 
vegetable  fibers  and  silk,  and  what  flesh  was  used  as  food  being 
obtained  from  game  and  fish;  horses,  and  in  some  places  oxen,  were 
commonly  kept,  but  were  generally  fed  at  the  ma^nger,  and,  v;hen 
emxployed  in  the  field,  drev;  the  plough  singly,  not  in  teams,  and 
only  at  the  first  stages  of  the  annual  dressing  of  the  soil;  nor 
has  the  plough  been  a  commion  instrument,  while  the  spade  and  the 
hoe  have  everywhere  proved  the  most  serviceable.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  cultivation  of  crops  other  than  rice,  such  as  beans  and 
barley,  has  remained  a  matter  of  relative  unimportance,  v/hile 
the  rice-land  formed  the  very  basis  of  Japan's  economic  and  fiscal 
organization;  much  of  the  land  given  to  secondary  cultures  has 
been  converted  to  rice-land  wherever  irrigation  made  that  possible; 
and  even  to  this  day,  when  agriculture  is  much  m^ore  diversified 
than  before,  the  rice-paddies  cover  even  a  larger  area  than  the 
cultivated  fields  of  all  the  other  classes  put  together...." 


Maine  Banks  An  editorial  in  iJew  England  Homestead  for  Jan'oary  12  says: 

To  Adver-  "Five  banks  in  Maine  are  about  to  undertake  an  unusual  experiment 
tise  in  cooperative  advertising  designed  to  bring  about  a  greater 

realization  on  the  part  of  the  State's  own  inhabitants  of  the 
opportunities  in  industry,  recreation,  education  and  agriculture 
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that  are  available  within  its  borders.     The  idea  of  a  community 
advertising"  itself  to  outsiders  is  not  new,  as  is  indicated  right 
here  at  home  by  the  v/ork  of  the  New  Sn^^land  Council.    But  for  a 
State  to  impress  its  advantages  upon  ius  own  people  is  something- 
else  a>^j..in.     The  idea,  originating  in  the  v/ork  of  the  Maine  develop- 
ment comjnission,   is  coirjTiendable  and  worthy  of  at  least  a  trial.  Too 
many  of  us  e.re  inclined  to  underestimate  the  advantages  of  our  ovm 
environment.     Y/e  are  apt  to  live  so  close  to  the  forest  we  can  not 
see  the  trees.     Hence  the  need  of  somiething  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
sunshine  of  our  own  surroundings.     The  banks'  present  plans  call 
for  a  series  of  advertisements  to  appear  every  other  week  for  one 
year.    ITo  ir.ention  of  their  own  services  will  be  made  in  the  copy. 
It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  promoting  the  advantages  of  Maine 
for  itz  people.     Tiiirty  comjirunit ies  will  be  reached  by  the  banks  and 
their  branches,  which  combined  have  assets  totaling  nearly  $80,000,- 
000.    Maine  has  within  its  borders  m^ore  than  3,000  ma,nufac tuning 
plants  and  som.e  50,000  farms.     These  give  em-plo;>^Tnent  to  nearly 
200,000  people  and  proc-uce  products  valued  at  more  than  $570,000,- 
000  annually.    Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  State's  population 
is  enga_,ed  in  farming  with  $o50,000,000  invested  in  farms  and  their 
equipm.ent.     The  e.nnual  value  of  their  products  alone  is  estimated 
at  $120,000,000.    Aroostook  County  potatoes  and  Washington  County 
blueberries  are  cited  as  developments  in  Maine  agriculture  already 
well  started.     The  real  spirit  of  New  England  is  indicated  in  the 
slogan  which  v;ill  ajppear  in  all  the  advert isem.ents  to  'discover 
your  resources,  then  be  resourceful  with  your  discoveries.'  By 
helping  Maine  people  to  help  them^selves  these  banks  feel  that 
they  ar..  cooperating,  with  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Maine  develop- 
ment commission,  a  body  of  m.en  who  are  doing  conspicuously  mieritori- 
ous  service  for  the  Pine  Tree  State." 


Texas  Agri-  John  H.  Caulfield,  Waco,  Texas,  writing  in  Manufacturers 

culture       Record  for  December  15  says;   "The  black  land  belt  of  Texas  being 
fundamentally  an  agricultural  region,  its  business  interests  are 
seriously  concerned  over  the  increasing  difficulty  with  wkich  root 
rot  besets  the  cotton  grower.     System:atic  efforts  have  been  started 
on  a  wide  scale  to  encourage  dairy  farming.    But  lack  of  local 
markeX3  has  thus  far  nipped  the  program  in  the  bud.     The  'cream 
shippin-;  station,'  handling  sour  cream,  has  been  utilized  freely, 
passing  cream  from  the  producer  to  creamier ies  in  larger  cities  of 
the  Southwest.    But  the  price  of  30  to  40  cents  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat  is  insufficient  to  rouse  the  farmer's  enthusiasm.    Fifty  cents 
or  more  per  pound  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  the  business 
on  a  i^aying  basis  elsewhere,  or  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  current  price  in  Texas.-.." 


Timiber  The  latest  type  of  experim.ental  timiber  treating  plant 

Treating      will  be  added  to  the  dry  kiln  and  sawmill  equipment  at  the 

New  Yorz:  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  announces 
Lean  Franklin  Moon.     The  dean  said,  "From  an  obscure  beginning  the 
wood  preserving  industry-"  of  the  United  States  has  now  attained  an 
important  and  recognized  standing.     In  1927,  with  187  treating 
plants  in  operation  in  the  country,  more  than  345,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  wood  were  treated  with  preservatives.     The  increased 


j 
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length  of  life  which  can  be  expected  from  this  mterial  represents 
an  annual  saving,  of  $175,000,000  to  $180,000,000,     This  is  practical 
conservation  and  represents  ^ood  forestry  practice.     It  is  a  "benefit 
both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  Nation. 


Section  3 
MA.RKET  v.UOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan,  16 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$16;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-$11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11 .75-$13.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $15. 50-$17 .50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11-$12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  a.nd  choice  $8.80-$9.20;  light  lights  (130-150  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $8.35-$9.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choLce  $7,25-$8.50;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$16-$17,10;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12-$15.25. 

Meiine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.50-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  90^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  l/91iites  $1-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
80^-85^-  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $5-$5.25 
per  100  pounds  in  most  city  markets.    Ne?/  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
$50-$55  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $45  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  1^  bushel  hamper 
in  city  markets.    NeW  York  Baldwin  apples  brought  $4.50-$5  per 
barrel  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $5-$5.50  in  Nev/  York  City. 
Eastern  Yorks  miOstly  around  $4~$4.50  per  barrel  in  the  East, 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  46^-^;  91  score,  45^z^;  90  score,  45j^z^-. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats  25-^^^-26^^;  Single  Daisies  24^-25^2^;  Young  Americas  26^- 
26^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  16  points  to  19,22^  per  lb.    January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to 
20.29^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  11  points  to  19.65^S 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  8  points  to  19.68^. 

Grain  prices;    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.34- 
$1.36,    N0o2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.15- 
$1.18-^-,    No,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.12-$1.13-^^     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  93-g-^;  Minneapolis 
85^^-86^^^  Kansas  City  85-|^zJ-87^^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  94^^; 
Minneapolis  88j^-89|^^;  Kansas  City  87^-89|-5^^.    No. 3  v/hite  oats, 
Chicago  48t^-50-|^z^;  Minneapolis  44  7/8^-45  7/8^;  Kansas  City  49^^- 
50^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformatiom.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
preseiitii2^  ail  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  prt^ss  ca  matters  afTectir.g  asricuUure,  particularly  ia  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDMT  President  Coolidge  ^.^esterday  signed  the  instrument  of 

SIGNS  TREATY      this  country's  ratification  of  the  Briand-Kellogg  treaty,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  to-day. 


HEPAEATIOI^  The  press  to-day  reports  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  head 

EXPERTS  of  the  famous  Wall  Street  firm,  and  Owen  D.  Young,  of  the 

CHCSEU  G-eneral  Electric  Co.,  have  heen  chosen  "by  the  six  foreign 

governments  as  the  principal  unofficial  American  delegates  to 
the  experts'   investigation  designed  finally  to  settle  the 
G-erman  reparations  problem.    This  official  announcement  was  made  yesterday  to 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  by  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  Amoassador  to  the 
United  States,  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  G-reat  Britain,  Prance,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  Japan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other.     Thomas  Nelson 
Perkins,  Boston  la,w7/er,  and  former  private  American  observer  on  the  repara- 
tions commission  in  Paris,  has  been  selected  by  the  foreign  governments  as 
alternate  to  the  principal  American  representatives,  Sir  Esiao  Howard  an- 
nounced. 


CHICAGO  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  gap  between  dairy 

MILK  WAR  farmers  and  city  milk  distributors  grew  wider  yesterday  in  the 

price  war  in  the  Chica^^'o  territory  involving  northern  Illinois, 
southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Indiana.    Thirty-one  hundred 
more  pounds  of  mdlk  were  dumped  into  highY;ay  ditches,  making  a  total  of  7,100 
pounds  that  have  been  destroyed  during  the  last  two  days.    Striking  and 
picketing  forces  of  farmers  continue  to  grow...." 


NEW  YORK  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  91  persons 

POULTRY  were  indicted  yesterday  as  violators  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 

CPZAJIGES  law  after  six  v/eeks  of  investigation  into  the  so-called  live- 

poultry  trust  in  the  metropolitan  area.     The  report  says:  "The 
indictment  contained  foiiT;  ccunts  and  charged  conspiracy  to  re- 
strain trade,  conspiracy  to  monopolize,  attempt  to  monopolize  and  monopolizing# 
Dealers  enlisted  gangsters  and  gunmen  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in  the  live- 
poultry  trade,  which  is  virtually  the  only  poultry  trade  in  kosher  district, 
it  was  charged.    The  Greater  New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
members  were  accused  of  threatening  violence  to  men  in  the  business  and  to 
their  families.  ." 


WASTE  FARM 
PRODUCTS 


Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota  yesterday  introduced  a 
resolution  to  encourage  use  of  waste  farm  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  news  print  paper.   (Press,  Jan.  18.) 
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Cannery  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Ar^us-Leader  (Sioux ^alls , 

Extension    S.  Dali.)  lor  Jani;.a,r7  14  says:  "In  1928,   loY/a  canneries  turned 
out  60,000,000  cans  of  sweet  corn;  15,000,000  cans  of  tomatoes; 
2,250,000  cans  of  pumpkin;  1,500,000  cans  of  beans;  1,500,000 
cans  of  peas  and  lar{,e  quantities  of  sauerkraut,  cucumbers, 
tom.ato  ketchup,  chili  sauce  and  tomato  soup.     While  Iowa  was 
doin;^  all  this,  South  Dakota  did  not  produce  a  single  can  of 
these  products.    Every  one  of  the  thousands  of  cans  of  corn  and 
peas  oOld  in  the  grocery  stores  of  Sioux  Falls  and  other  cities 
was  imvjorted  from  Minnesota,   Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  other  States. 
That  can  hardly  he  termed  good  business  on  our  part.    We  are 
sending  elsewhere  for  coiimiodit ies  that  we  have  ourselves.  Iowa 
has  60  canneries  and  South  Dakota  hasn't  one.    But  we  do  have 
the  raw  product s. ..  .Minnesota,  already  has  many  canneries  but  it 
wants  more.    A  campai£:n  h^s  been  started  to  extend  the  cannery 
busine^;5  in  that  State.    Evidently  Minnesota  finds  the  business 
worth  while.     So  would  South  Dakota.    One  of  the  big  obstacles 
to  our  progress  is  the  fact  that  we  export  far  too  much  of  our 
products  in  their  raw  form..     Tliis  means  the  sacrifice  of  many 
dollars.     Canneries  are  but  one  feature  of  this  but  they  are  a 
striking  one.     South  Dakota  is  developing  a  growing  appreciation 
of  industry  and  a  cannery  or  several  of  them  within  its  borders 
would  not  laxiguish  through  lack  of  business." 

Game  and  An  editorial  in  Forest  e.nd  Stream  for  Jammry  says:  "It 

Vermin         is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  certain  school  of  purely  scientific 
naturalists  to  the  fact  that  drastic  control  of  vermin  is  es- 
sential to  any  practical  plan  of  conserving  and  increasing  the 
nuiTibers  of  our  useful  game  birds  and  mammals.     The  sportsmen's 
organizations  of  this  country  will  do  v/ell  to  realize  that  this 
question  will  have  to  come  to  a  show-down  before  any  great  amount 
of  good  can  be  accomiplished.     Therefore,  the  sooner  the  issue  is 
squarely  met  the  better.    All  practical  sportsmen  and  game  growers 
who  have  succeeded  in  protecting  useful  v;ild  life  are  a  unit  in 
declaririg  tjtat  it  is  a  v/aste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  game  birds 
in  a  section  of  the  country  that  is  not  given  proper  protection 
against  vermiin.     'The  balance  of  nature'  group  of  naturalists  who 
are  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  vermin  have  no  objection  to 
hawks  and  owls  destroying  grouse  and  quail  and  give  their  scientif- 
ic sanction  to  the  high  carnivals  that  crows  hold  in  the  spring 
on  the  eggs  and  fledglings  of  useful  song  birds. . .These  gentlemen 
turn  their  eyes  away  fromx  the  fi'.ct  that  if  ma.n  is  permitted  to 
kill  game  birds  it  is  important  that  he  also  destroy  the  enemies 
of  game  as  the  only  way  in  which  Hhe  balance  of  nature'  can  be 
preserved.     It  is  the  way  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  in 
older  countries  and  it  is  the  way  the  problem,  will  be  eventually 
solved  in  this... The  game  birds  of  this  country  can  be  made  a 
great  source  of  income  to  the  farmer  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  food  supply  of  this  nation.     It  is  up  to  the  farmer  and  the 
sportsma.n  to  a.sk  their  legisls.tures  if  this  is  to  be  thrown  aside 
to  gratify  the  whims  of  an  amiable  and  kindly  group  of  senti- 
mentalists whio  have  no  practical  basis  for  the  things  they  want 
to  do.    The  restoration  of  gam.e  is  a  purely  economic  agricultural 
problem.     It  concerns  the  farm^er  and  sportsman,  and  they  can  learn 
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most  from  men  who  hxave  studied  the  proclemis  from,  that  angle,  'The 
time  has  arrived  to  disregard  opinions  that  are  l>ased  on  the 
idealistic  conditions  that  distinguished  The  G-a-rden  of  ^den," 

Iowa  Roads  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  DemiOcrat  and  Leader  for 

Jan-oary  14  says:   "Readers  of  this  paper  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  tim.e  when  they  can  travel  all  over  Iowa  on  paving  were  gl£id 
to  see,  during  the  past  week,  that  the  highway  commission  at  Am.es 
let  contracts  for  73j  m.iles  of  hard  roads.     Tliat  was  in  addition  to 
282  miles  that  are  already  under  new  contracts  for  this  year.  And 
it  is  all  on  top  of  740  miles  of  paving  on  primary  roads  laid  in 
1928.     Tliat  miakes  a  total  of  over  1,000  males  in  tv/o  years  under 
the  county  bonding  system,  and  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  until  opera- 
tions comjTience  under  the  $100,000,000  State  hond  issue.     If  the 
supreme  court  gives  an  early  favorable  ruling  on  that  issue,  the 
highway  commission  probably  can  add  200  miles  more  to  the  program, 
for  this  year.    Among  tlie  contracts  let  somie  timiC  ego  was  one  for 
paving  61,  the  river  road,  from^  Muscatine  to  the  Scott  County  line, 
connecting  with  paving  already  laid  fromi  Davenport  down  through 
Buffalo  to  the  co-onty  line. ..  .There  rem.ain  som.e  3,300  miiles  of  pav- 
ing, 700  of  gravel,  with  800  of  grading,  to  be  done  to  com.plete 
the  system,  that  the  new  bond  issue  will  pay  for.    The  comjnission 
promises  its  completion  in  six  years,  and.  at  the  rate  we  paved 
last  year,  can  easily  do  it," 

Prices  Practically  no  change  in  the  genereJ  level  of  wholesale 

prices  from.  ]\Tovem.ber  to  Decem.ber,  1928,   is  shown  by  inform.ation 
collected  in  representative  markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.    The  bureau's 
weighted  index  number,  computed  on  prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the 
base  and  including  550  commiOd.it ies  or  price  series,  stands  at 
96.7  for  Decemiber  com.pared  with  the  sam^e  figure  for  Hovem.ber. 
Compared  with  December,  1927,  with  an  index  number  of  96,8,  a 
decrease  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  is  shown.     Prices  of  farm 
products  averaged  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
due  to  increases  for  barley,  oats,  sheep  and  lambs,  cotton, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.    Beef  steers,  hogs,  and  eggs  were 
cheaper  than  in  November.    ?ood  prices  were  lower  than  in  the 
month  before,  with  decreases  reported  for  miost  fresh  and  cured 
meats,  poultry,  eggs,  flour,  corn  meal,  and  lard.  Negligible 
price  increases  were  record.ed  in  the  groups  of  hides  and  leather 
products,  mxetals  and  m.etal  products,  building  materials,  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  and  miiscellp.neous  commodities,  while  a  minor 
decrease  took  place  among  fuel  and  lighting  rxLterials.    No  change 
in  the  price  level  was  found  in  the  groups  of  textile  products 
and  housefurnishing  goods.     Of  the  550  comjnodities  or  price  series 
for  which  comparable  information  for  November  and  December  was 
collected,  increases  were  shown  in  153  instances  and  decreases  in 
105  instances.     In  312  instances  no  change  in  price  was  reported. 
Comparirig  prices  in  Decemxber  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  m^easured 
by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,  it  is  seen  that  smx^ll  decreases 
took  place  among  farm  products,  foods,  hides  and  leather  products," 
textile  products,  chemiicals  and  drugs,  and  housefurnishing  goods, 
v;ith  considerable  decreases  am.ong  articles  classed  as  m.iscellaneous. 
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On  th.e  other  hand  prices  of  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  metals 
and  metal  products,  and  building  materials,  averaged  higher  than 
in  Decemoer,  1927. 

Synthetic  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Dem.ocrat  for  Janaary  11  says: 

Production  "It  takes  a  great  deal  of  daring  to  predict  wna.t  the  world  will  he 
like  in  2029,  lout  that  is  v/hat  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead  ventures  to 
do  in  the  February  Cosm.opolitan,  an  advance  copy  of  v/hich  comes  to 
The  Democrat  and  Leader  to~cay.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  Sari's 
head-lined  predictions:   'We  will  all  live  to  he  150*  ITo  one  will 
need  to  work  more  than  two  hours  a  day*  Man  will  he  ahle  to  alter 
the  geography  or  clima^te  of  the  rorld.  Coal-mining  will  he  an  ex- 
tinct industry.    A  forty- eight -hour  day  will  come  into  heing  hy 
retarding  the  rotations  of  the  earth.     Sitting  in  our  homes  we  will 
see  and  hear  events  the  world  over.    Agriculture  vrill  he  abolished — 
except  as  a  hohhy — and  all  foodst^oi'fs  will  he  produced  synthetically. 
That  last  prediction  is  one  that  hits  us  where  We  live — in  our  pocket 
hook,  and  ramifying  throughout  the  home,  as  one  reads  the  details  of 
Lord  Birkenliead' s  predictions.    The  first  step  toward  the  end  of 
agriculture,  he  says,  will  he  the  production  of  benevolent  bacteria 
able  to  'fix'  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  which  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plant  life.    Such  bacilli  never  could  develop  naturally, 
since  nB,ny  of  their  ancestors  will  be  unable  to  live  except  under 
entirely  artificial  conditions  in  a  laboratory.    But  when  the  active 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  are  at  last  hardened  off  and  allowed  to 
multiply  in  agricultural  land,  their  imjnediate  effect  will  be  to 
■act  as  a  super-efficient  manure.    By  their  aid  five  or  even  ten 
ears  of  wheat  will  grow  where  one  grows  now;  while  the  pasture  which 
now  feuds  ten  beasts  will  feed  50,    Such  a  development  will,  of 
course,  be  watched  with  anxious  eyes  by  all  governments.  Ioo<± 
prices  will  sl'cunp;  miillions  of  laborers  all  over  the  world  will 
find  their  livelihood  vanished.  Hard  on  the  heels  of  this  develop- 
ment will  come  the  perfection  of  synthetic  foodstuffs.    At  present 
we  nourish  ourselves  by  a  curiously  wasteful  and  roundabout  method* 
Solar  energy  is  absorbed  by  plants  and  stored  by  them  in  their 
structures,  mainly  in  the  form  of  cellulose.     The  human  body  is 
unable  to  digest  cellulose,  and  so  to  extract  nourishment  from  it. 
Many  animals,  however,  aided  by  obliging  bacteria,  are  able  to  per- 
form! this  feat;  and  vre  keep  herds  of  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs,  all 
engaged  in  the  task  of  digesting  cellulose  and  transforming  it  into 
the  meat  and  m^  ilk  upon  which  we  live. ...  Concerning  proteins,  the 
other  most  important  hijjnan  f oodi- two  possibilities  exist.  Either, 
they  too  will  be  produced  synthrt ically ;  or  else  the  more  highly 
prized  varieties  of  animal  foods — such,  for  example,  as  beefsteak 
or  chicken^  s  breast — will  be  grown  in  suitable  media  in  the  labora-- 
tory...." 
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mRKET  OJJOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  17 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$15. 50 ;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $8.25-$ll .25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  doi-m)  good  and 
choice  $11.50-$13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15.50-$18;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $11-$12.25;  heav^^  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medii:u:n,  good  and  choice  $8.90-$9.30;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8,50-$9.25;  sla^oghter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medi-ujn,  good  and  choice  $7.25-$8,50;  slaughter 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.15-$17.25;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medrjim  to  choice  $12.25-$15. 50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.40-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  90^-95^  f.o.b.  Prcsq.ue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $1-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales 
80^  f  .o#b.  Waupaca.    Uew  York  Danish  type  ca.'h'bage  sold  at  $50-$55 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $45  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  type  $2.25-$2.75  per  l-|--bushol  hamper  in  city 
markets.    Best  midwestern  yellow  onions  $5-$5.25  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers,    llew  York  Baldwin  apples  $4.50-$5 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Virginia  Yorks  $4.50-$4.75, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  ITev;  York  were: 
92  score,  46^-^;  91  score,  46^^;  90  score,  45-if, 

Wnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  IJew  York 
v/ere:  Flats,  25-^^;  Single  Daisies  24y'^-25^z^ ;  Young  Americas  26^-25-^-^'. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  14  points  to  19.03^-  per  lb,    January  future  con- 
tracts on  the  I^Iew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to 
20. 12^?^',  on  the  IJew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  15  points  to  19.50^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  8  points  to  18. SO^-. 

G-rain  prices;     ITo.2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.36- 
$1.39;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.15^-- 
$1.19-|-.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.13-$1.14,     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago,  94-|-^;  Minneapolis  86-|-^- 
87^^;  Kiansas  City  87^^-90^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  95^; 
Minneapolis  Sd^ip^-dO^J ;  Kansas  City  88^-91^.     No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  48|-^--50t?^;  Minneapolis  45j^-46-|^;  Kansas  City  49{i^-50f. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  loformatiau.  United  Stotes  Departoient  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!!  shades  of  opimon  as  reflected  hi  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economje  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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I^STEM  BASICS  A  Spokane  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Exchange 

CIjOSE  National  Bank    of  Spokane    failed  to  open  its  doors  yesterday 

morning.    A  dispatch  from  Couer  D'Alene,   Idaho,  states  that  the 
I'irst  Exchange  national  Bank  of  Couer  D'Alene    closed  yesterday. 


RUPAL  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  investigating  activities 

ELECTRIC  of  puolic  power  utilities , heard  the  testimony  yesterday  regard- 

POWER  ing  regulations  hetv^reen  the  University  of  Maryland  and  electric 

power  interests  in  connection  with  the  rural  electriJ.ication 

movem.ent.   (Press,  Jan.  19.) 

A  College  Park,  Md.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Dr.  T.B. 
Symons,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  explained  yesterday  that  the  primary  aim 
of  the  experiment  discussed  "before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  to  improve 
living  conditions  and  increase  the  farm  income.    He  said  he  regarded  the 
undertaking  as  an  *  entirely  worthy'  one...." 


NEW  ELECTRON  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "?/hen  scientists  thirty 

REPORT  years  ago  reduced  the  whole  material  universe  to  the  common 

denominator  of  the  electron,  it  was  assumed  by  many  that  some- 
thing like  an  ultimate  and  stable  unit  had  been  discovered.  But 
in  a  brilliant  speech  before  the  Royal  Society  yesterday  Professor  A. 
Eddington,  director  of  the  Cambridge  University  Observatory,  by  applying 
mathematical  foriiralas,  and  recalling  the  Einstein  theory,  seemed  to  many  of 
his  auditors  to  prove  that  the  electron  was  really  nothing  but  a  convenient 
temporary  hypothesis  with  no  real  existence.    He  called  it  a  'dummy,'  an 
imagined  assistance  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  intellect.     In  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  ,in  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Frederick  A.  Lindem^nn, 
Professor  Sydney  Chapman  and  many  other  distinguished  physicists  and  mathe- 
maticians took  part,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  new  'constant'  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Eddington  opened  up  unusually  important  and  challeriging 
conceptions. . .Prof ossor  Eddington,  when  interviewed  afterward,  stated:  'My 
theory  takes  account  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  electrons 
have  no  separate  identity.     It  introduces  modifications  v/hich  have  not  been 
taken  into  account  il  form-er  theories  which  treat  them  like  ordinary  particles. 
The  electric  charge  of  an  electron  has  been  measured  experimentally,  but  not 
theoretically  and  exactly.'" 


LOCUST  PLAG-UE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Jerusalem 

IN  HOLY  LAND      says:   "Locusts  are  again  threatening  the  Holy  Land.    A  big 

swarm,  observed  near  Ol^abah  on  the  Red  Sea,  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Petra,  about  seventy  miles  northeastward.  Another 

swarm  has  arrived  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.    The  swarms  were  driven 

by  a  west  wind." 


< . 
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British  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:   "The  British  Baldwin  G-ov- 

Govern-        ernment's  agricultural  policy  v/as  severely  criticized  by  delegates 
ment  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  ITational  Farmers'  Union  January  17, 

Policy  The  union  has  120,000  memhers  and  a  political  fund  of  $250,000.  The 
Assailed      debate  covered  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  but  in  practically  all 

were  allusions  to  the  Grovernment '  s  alleged  failure  to  fulfill  the 

election  promises  toward  agriculture..." 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  Southern^ Euralist  for  January  15  says: 

Situa-         "Spinners  here  in  Georgia  annually  consume  around  1,000,000  bales 
tion  In        of  cotton,  or  approximtely  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by 
Georgia        the  growers  of  the  State.    More  than  lialf  of  this  cotton  has  to  be 
imported,  some  of  it  from  as  far  away  as  Texas,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  State  of  Georgia  is  too  short 
and  otherwise  too  inferior  for  consumption  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  to  be  sent  abroad.    Abroad  it  competes  with  the  poor 
stuff  that  comxes  out  of  India  a,nd  other  Oriental  cotton-producing 
regions.    Freight  to  the  port,  storage  and  insurance,  and  freight 
to  the  foreign  market  all  have  to  come  out  of  the  grower's  pocket — ■ 
costs  tliat  in  a  very  large  part  are  entirely  unnecessary  and  avoid- 
able.   Ho  cotton  grower  here  in  the  South  can  compete  with  the 
Oriental  grower  in  the  markets  of  the.  world  and  maintain  his  home 
in  keeping  with  the  American  standard  of  living.    On  account  of  poor 
quality  many  Georgia  growers  as  well  as  many  growers  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  belt  are  forcing  themselves  into  a  position  where 
they  liave  to  meet  the  Oriental  on  his  own  ground  and  on  his  own 
level.. ^. It  is  our  feeling  that  comimnity  production  is  fundamental 
but  th^t  the  cotton  of  these  comjnunities  must  be  concentrated  where 
thousands  of  bales  are  brought  together  where  the  most  competent 
classers  to  be  had  can  be  employed,  and  where  the  bales  of  differ- 
ent grades  can  be  grouped  or  pooled  according  to  quality.  There 
is  no  other  agency  in  the  field  that  can  do  as  well  as  our  coopera- 
tives.   Tlie  manner  in  which  they  ha.ve  reworked  their  contracts, 
readjusted  their  overhead  expenses  downward,  and  otherwise  improved 
their  services  commends  them,  most  highly  to  the  grower. .  .  .And  we 
believe  that  the  cooperative  is  the  only  solution.     It  can  be  done 
in  no  other  way  because  no  one  else  is  interested  in  doing  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.    And  what  here  is  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  is  at  the  same  time  done  Just  as  effectively  in  the 
interest  of  the  spinner.     Taking  Georgia  again  as  a  case  in  point, 
her  growers  are  sustaining  annually  a  loss  that  ru.ns  far  into  the 
millions  of  dollars,  a  loss  that  can  and  must  be  prevented." 


Cuban  Sugar 


Tax 


A  Havana  dispatch  January  17  says:   "The  Cuban-American 


Sugar  Company,  controlling  many  sugar  mills  on  the  island,  mast 
hereafter  maJ^e  tax  returns  for  each  of  its  subsidiaries  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department's  special  sale  tax  branch.  Joint 
reports  have  been  given  to  the  Government  since  1918,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  believes  thxat  the  Govermnent  has  lost 
certain  revenues  because  of  the  Joint  reports.     It  was  explained 
that  where  one  mill  might  have  lost  money  during  the  year's 
business  and  another  recorded  unusually  high  profits,  the  average 
given  out  by  the  parent  company  deprived  the  Government  of  certain 
returns  from  the  8  per  cent  internal  revenue  tax." 
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Fig  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  January  12  says: 

Publicity    "Here  is  something  constructive  and  interesting-,  from  rl.  T.  Ear  ring  ton, 
superintendent  of  the  Cooperative  Pig  G-rowers'  Association,  Stockton. 
He  thinks  kadota  figs  should  have  more  constructive  puolicity,  Trcie 
enough.     So  much  time  must  be  spent  exposing  the  wildcat  ka.dota  fig 
promotions  that  a  fine  product  has  lacked  kindly  words  that  should 
he  said,  because  a  canned,  liadota  fig  turned  out  in  the  breakfast 
dish  is  a  nugget  of  California  goodness  and  healthfulness . . . . 
Mr.  Harrington  opines  tnat  the  retail  market  for  canned  kadotas  has 
barely  been  scratched.     Very  likely.     The  trouble  is  tliat  kadota 
fig  orchards  are  so  widely  scattered  in  non-resident  hands  that  the 
canning  business  has  centered  around  sm.all  canneries  with  high  over- 
heads and  trade  promxOtion  has  been  hard  to  accomplish.    Mr  .Harrington 
suggests  that  growers  organize  themselves  into  small  local  coopera- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  assemblir^-  the  crop  for  canning  and  that 
later  these  sm.all  local  cooperatives  federate  for  marketing  prom-O- 
tion.    Meanwhile,  he  wants  to  know  if  readers  of  this  paper  have 
suggestions  for  by-product  uses  for  kadotas.    Mr .Harrington  has 
raised  some  very  proper  questions  for  discussion*  Obviously 
kadotas  deserve  more  attention,  more  thought,  v/ider  use." 

Government  Expenditures  of  all  C-overrjnent  departments  except  t;vo 

Expendi-      were  declared    Jaricv  l?--  by  the  Treasury  Lepartm^ent  to  have  in- 
tures  crea^sed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 

as  com.pared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago.     The  total  depart- 
m^ental  expenditures  increased  approximately  $75,000,000  and 
amounted  to  $1,040,883,000  during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year.    With  the  addition  of  the  maintenance  of  independent  estab- 
lishments and  public  debt  requirements,  the  total  governmental 
expenditures  for  the  six  m.onths  aggregated  $2,036,114,000,  com- 
pared with  $1,924,429,000  last  year.    The  Executive  and  the  Post 
Office  Departmients  showed  decreases.     The  Executive  Departm.ent  spent 
only  $249,000,  a  decrease  of  $120,000;  while  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment called  on  the  Treasury  for  only  $53,000  this  half  year, 
as  compared  to  $266,000  last  year.   (A. P.,  Jan. 18.) 

Mexican  A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  15  reports: 

Reclama-  "The  Mexican  Government  reports  good  progress  on  three  m.ajor  irri- 
tion  gation  works  costing  $16,000,000  and  designed  to  imipound  water  for 

the  cultivation  of  365,000  acres  which  are  being  built  by  an 
American  construction  concern  and  under  the  guidance  of  reclamation 
experts  from,  the  United  States.     These  projects  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  kind  in  Mexico  and  they  are  giving  employm.ent  to 
more  than  6,000  v/orkers,  both  American  and  Mexican,     They  will  open 
up  vast  areas  of  arid  land  to  agriculture  and  will  also  greatly 
increase  Mexico's  electric  power.     They  were  begun  during  the 
regime  of  President  Calles  and  were  largely  due  to  his  initiative. 
The  sm^allest  of  these  works  is  now  in  partial  operation  and  the 
others  will  be  placed  in  service  during  1929,..." 

■Mexico  to  A  .Mexico  City  dispatch  January  15  reports  that  arrangements 

Use  Cotton    are  being  completed  for  the  establishment  of  another  new  industry 
Seed  in  Mexico,  that  of  extracting  oil  from  cotton  seeds.     This  enter- 

prise is  being  undertaken  by  the  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Company 
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which  is  erecting  a  large  modern  factory  in  a  suburb  of  Mexico  City. 
Operations  will  start  this  winter,  it  is  announced,  and  the  factory 
is  being  equipped  with  machinery  that  will  crush  cotton  seed  at 
the  rate  of  14,000,000  kilos   (31,750,000  pounds)  each  year. 

Paper  Milk  The  Washington  Post  for  January  18  says:  "The  paper  ' .  V 

Containers  'container*  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  big  cities  and  it's 

predicted  that  ordering  *a  bag  of  milk'  will  soon  be  a  commonplace. 
The  paper  bottle  v;ill  mean  a  big  saving,  it  is  claimed,  for  producer 
and  coi:.suiner.     The  average  life  of  the  old-fashioned  milk  bottle 
has  been  shown  to  be  four  trips.... The  loss  in  broken  and  lost  m.ilk 
bottles  in  the  United  States  exceeded  $15,000,000  last  year.... The 
paper  milk  bottle  is  called  a  'sealcone.'     It  will  do  away  with 
brealcage* . .  .Of  course,  the  paper  milk  bottle  is  not  to  be  used  a 
second  time, .. .Consider  the  improvements  that  have  swept  over  the 
dairy  world.    ITot  so  long  ago  the  farmer  used  to  milk  a  cow  by  hand 
into  a  tin  bucket  deliver  it  on  the  wagon  in  5-gallon  cans  and  ladle 
it  into  pitchers  or  tin  pails  on  the  back  steps.    How  it's  all  done 
by  electricity,  down  to  the  final  filling  of  the  sanitary  package..." 

Tenny  on  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  j^ricultural 

Western       Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  at  length  on  "Food  from 
Produc-        the  Far  West"  in  Review  of  Reviews  for  January.    He  says  in  part; 
tion  and      "There  is  such  a  wealth  of  food  products  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
Distribu-    of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  that  this  section  literally 
tion  furnishes  everything  from  soup  to  nuts  for  the  consumers  of  the 

country. ..  ,Clima-te,  soil,  and  water  supply  have  been  favorable  for 
extending  production  and  many  of  the  people  on  the  Coast,  as  well  as 
those  back  East,  have  been  willing  to  engage  in  agriculture  where 
the  clim£Lte  was  favoralsle  and  the  promise  of  returns  bright.  Thus 
these  imp)ortant  agricultural  industries  have  developed;  and  it  all 
has  been  brought  about  largely  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  is  f^r  separated  from  the  producer,  and  that  production 
is  by  no  means  all  there  is  to  agriculture  out  here  on  the  West 
Coast.    I'liile  there  have  been  many  difficult  problems  arising  from 
production,  the  real  trouble  in  western  agriculture  comes  from  dis- 
tribution.   This  is  why  these  Western  States  have  been  pioneers  in 
new  marketing  adventures,  and  why  this  section  is  the  testing  ground 
for  advanced  methods  of  merchandising.    The  individual  farmer  or 
fruit  grower  is  simply  lost  in  attempting  to  sell  his  own  wares. 
Everything  must  leave  the  western  coast  in  carload  lots,  and  it  re- 
quires relatively  large-scale  operations  to  equip  packing  houses 
and  provide  other  facilities  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  various  markets  of  the  country  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  secure  efficiency. .  Because  shipments  go  out  only  in  carload 
lots,  the  various  crops,  particularly  the  important  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  measured  from  year  to  year  usually  in  terms  of  car- 
loads.   We  speak  of  the  California  citrus  crop  as  consisting  of 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  carloads;  the  table  grape  crop  may  beffiti- 
mated  at  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  carloads;  and  the  entire  grape 
crop  of  California  ranges  from  sixty  to  seventy,  or  even  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  carloads.    Therefore  the  grower  who  owns  ten  acres, 
or  even  forty  acres,  of  fruit  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  In 
marketing  his  crop  he  must  look  for  some  large  distributing  agency 
to  do  it  for  him...." 
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Section  3 
mHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

.  Products  Ja,n.  18 — Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.45-$1,65 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  90^-95^  f.o.o.  Presque  Isle. 

Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  $1-$1.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 

75^  f.o.o..  Waupaca*    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $50-$55  b^olk 

per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $45  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Florida 
■  pointed  type  $2w25-$2.75  per  1^-  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities. 

:  Texas  round  type  $3. 50- $4. 50  per  barrel  crate.    Best  midwest ern 

sacked  yellow  onions  $5«$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

New  York  Baldwin  apples  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 

Now  York  and  Michigan  Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.50 

in  Chicago. 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steer  (llOO- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13~$15.50;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25~$11.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11.25- 
$13,25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15-$17.50.    Feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $11~$12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$9.30;  light  lights  (130-150  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $8.50-$9.30;  sla-ioghter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium, 
good  and  choice  $7.25-$8.506     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $16.25-$17.35 ;  feeding  lam^bs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $12.25-$15.75. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46|-^;  91  score,  46^;  90  score,  45^^. 

l^iolesale  prices  of  lIo«l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25-^^^;  Single  Daisies  24{2J-25^;  Young  Am-ericas,  26^- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
ma.rkets  advanced  4  points  to  19.12^,    January  future  contracts 
on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  20.16^,  on 
the  Nev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  6  points  to  19.55^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  5  points  to  19,65^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1,37- 
$1.40.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^f^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1 .16-$1 .20; 
No. 2  hard  y/inter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.23^;  Kansas 
City  $1.13^-$1.14-^.    No. 3  mxixed  corn,  Minneapolis  88^-89^; 
Kansas  City  88^;-90^2^,    No, 3  yello-.v  corn,  Chicago  95^^-96^^^; 
Minneapolis  91^-92^;  Kansas  City  89^-91-g-^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  50^-51^^;  Minneapolis  47  l/8^-48  l/8^;  Kansas  City  50^- 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


k Prepare  ft  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
prc:ie;tiiing  a!l  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  hi  the  press  an  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particular:y  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprovr.l  of  views  and  opixnons  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CEICAG-0  A  Chica^^o  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "I\[early  one  hundred 

MILK  WAR  fcirniers,  fighting  Chicago  milk  distrioutors  for  higher  prices, 

yesterday  seized  and  dumped  6,500  pounds  of  milk  from  a  train  at 
1-IcHenry,   111.... Men  in  ten  automohiles  seized  two  trucks  oelong- 
ing  to  the  Model  Dairy  Company  of  Chicago  at  Fox  River  G-rove,  and  dumped  the 
milk.    Between  Cary  and  Crystal  Lake,   111.  ,  a  tank  cr:_r  belonging  to  the  company 
was  seized  and  19,500  pounds  of  milk  destroyed.     The  Lake  Zurich  Dairy  Company 
announced  yesterday  ths.t  it  liad  signed  contracts  with  producers  agreeing  to  pay 
$2.85  per  hundred  poLinds  as  demanded  oy  the  producers.     The  formxer  price  was 
$2.50." 


SUG-AR  TARIFF  "A  discussion  will  he  heg\in  to-day  hefore  the  House  ways 

and  means  comjinittetL  when  the  tariff  on  s'ogar  will  he  taken  up 
for  consideration.     Chairman  Hawley  said  on  Saturday  tha.t  an 
attempt  would  he  miide  to  call  a  spokesman  for  every  side  of  the  controversy 
over  sugar  rates  in  order  that  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation  might  he  pre- 
sented at  the  outset.    Fifty  witnesses  have  heen  listed.     Producers  and  re- 
finers of  the  United  States  v/ill  he  represented,  as  well  as  sugar  interests  of 
Cuba,  Hav;aii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.     The  duty  on  raw  sugar  now  is 
2,204  cents  a  pound,  hut  under  a  treaty  with  Cuba  the  island  sugar  hears  only 
a  1.7648-cent  rate.     The  full  refined  sugar  rate  is  2.39  cents  and  the  Cuhan 
1.91.    American  producers  are  understood  to  he  Cosking  for  a  world  rate  of 
3  cents  and  a  restriction  on  Philippine  imports.    Beet  sugar  interests  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  indicated  their  intention  to  appear. 
Likewise  experts  will  speak  for  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  C^aha.     Two  days  at 
least  will  he  given  to  the  sugar  hearings."  (A.P. ,  Jan.  21 . ) 

A  second  A.P.  report  says:  "Protesting  that  the  reciprocal  comm.ercial 
treaty  "betv/een  the  United  States  and  Cuba  v/orks  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  the  Cuhan  C-overnmient  has  proposed  to  the  United  States  that  the  treaty 
"be  revised    to  allow  free  importation  into  this  count r;y^  of  Cuhan  sugar  up  to 
an  amount  to  he  agreed  upon  hy  the  two  governmients. " 


AUTOMOBILE  A  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  death  rate  due  to  automo- 

I)ilA.THS  hile  accidents  in  seventy-eight  large  American  cities  for  last 

year  was  reported  yesterday  hy  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
1927  the  total  deaths  for  the  cities  were  7,084,  while  the 
figures  for  1928  were  7,516.    During  the  last  four  weeks  of  1928  the  fatalities 
amounted  to  771.     In  the  same  period  in  1927  there  were  624.   (A.P. , Jan. 21. ) 
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Section  2 

Canadian  An  ecitorial  in  Country  G-uide  (Winnipeg)  for  January  1 

Agricul-  sa5*g:  "It  sliould  De  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  farmers  of  the 
tural  prairie  jorovinces  that  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is  very  nearly  at 

Council        the  exid  of  its  activities  for  want  of  financial  support.     There  has 
heen  no  ):.ore  useful  organizat ipn  for  agriculture  than  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  it  will  he  extremely  unfortunate  if  it  is 
allowed  to  die  and  no  provision  made  to  carry  on  its  work.  The 
Council  of  Agriculture  is  a  co:iference  composed  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  the  United  Farmers  of 
Manitooa  and  the  United  Farmers  of  Alherta . . . . If  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  disD?.nds  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place  the 
various  provincial  farmers'  associations  will  be  working  independV- 
ently  s.nd  we  fear  at  times  at  cross  purposes.     The  result  is  hound 
to  oe  that  on  at  least  some  important  issues  they  will  m.ake  little 
headway.     The  economic  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  prairie  are 
one.     It  imy  seem  at  times  that  there  are  minor  differences,  hut 
such  differences  were  always  smoothed  out  at  Council  of  Agri- 
culture meetings  and  one  common  policy  was  evolved  which  secured 
the  support  of  the  Farmers  of  Ontario  and  of  the  prairies..." 

Clothing  "An  annual  expenditure  of  $307.20  is  required  to  clothe 

Costs  the  avera^-^e  college  Y/oman  from  head  to  foot.    Her  clothes  budget, 

ho?/ever,  ce.n  be  reduced  to  $182.90  if  the  girl  is  skillful  a-nd 
industrious  and  willing  to  make  some  of  her  apparel  at  home,  those 
who  iiave  investigated  say.     These  are  the  figures  obtained  from  a 
study  conducted  among  students  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  in  which  girls  of  comparative  affluence  pooled  their 
statistics  with  other  woman  students  of  the  most  modest  income.  It 
is  the  second  ye8.,r  a  similar  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  cam- 
pus by  Miss  Pauline  Lynch  of  the  home  economics  department.  The 
lowest  figure  submxitted  by  any  student  in  this  survey  was  $167, 
based  on  the  purchase  of  all  articles  fromi  merchants.     The  girl 
estimated  that  she  would  dress  eq.ually  well  on  $111.30  a  year  if 
she  made  such  garm^ents  at  home  as  were  practicable.     The  largest 
figure  spent  by  any  of  the  womien  in  this  year's  survey  is  $659.75. 
This  f  igTire  could  be  reduced  to  $498  by  sev/ing  at  home.  The 
budgets  v/ere  prepared  v/ith  care  after  the  girls  had  m^ade  complete 
inventories  of  their  clothing  and  had  priced  various  types  of  gar- 
mients  at  dov/ntown  stores.     Such  clothing  as  could  be  considered  of 
use  over  a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  such  as  coats,  was 
figured  into  the  estimate  only  on  the  basis  of  its  value  per  year. 
The  girl  submitting  the  lowest  budget  proved  to  have  divided  her 
clothin^-  into  the  following  items:  protective  garments,  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget;  hats  and  shoes,  12^-  per  cent;  lingerie, 
19  per  cent;  accessories,  3-|  per  cent;  outer  clothing,  46j  per  cent, 
The  student  whose  annual  clothing  budget  ran  the  highest  found 
the  item.s  divided  as  follows:  protective  clothing,  26  per  cent; 
shoes  and  stockings,  11  per  cent;  outer  clothing,  47  per  cent; 
hats  6  per  cent;  lingeries  6  per  cent;  accessories,  4  per  cent. 
It  is  notable  that  the  girl  with  the  smallest  budget  spent  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  her  allowance  for  lingerie    th^an  the  one  with 
the  largest  sum  to  spend...."   (IT.Y. Times,  Jan.  18.) 
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Cooperative  John  Busteed,  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  University 

Marketing    Colle^,e,  Cork,   Ireland,   in  his  foreword  to  an  agricultural  bulletin 
on  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  says:  "The 
economic  dislocation  of  the  past  eight  years  has  brought  more 
distress  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  industrialist,  the  distributor 
or  the  professional  man.     One  useful  consequence  has  been  that  the 
farmer  has  begun  to  realize  that  technical  efficiency  in  production 
is  only  one  side  of  his  problem,  and  that  the  economic  side  (finance 
and  marketing)   is  also  of  vital  importance.    As  a  result,  the  de- 
velopments in  agricultural  credit  and  in  farmers'  selling  organ- 
izations iiave  been  rapid  and  numerous  in  recent  years.     In  1922, 
I^ew  Zealand  set  up  a  Meat  Producers'  Board  to  control  the  nation's 
exports  of  mutton.     In  Quick  succession  similar  controls  were  set 
up  for  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce,  of  fruit  and  of  honey.  In 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada,  like  action  has  been  taken. 
And,  rather  late  in  the  day,   it  is  true,  the  Irish  Free  State  has 
begun  to  follow  suit.     The  butter  output  of  the  Free  State  creami- 
eries  will,  from  this  season  forward,  be  marketed  through  a  central 
marketing  board.     There  is  little  doubt  but  that  similar  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations  will  be  formed  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  for  other  forms  of  agricultural  produce  in  due  course.  Much 
propaganda  is  still  necessary  if  the  Irish  farmer  is  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  to  him  of  cooperative  marketing.    What  is  per- 
haps equally  important , however , is  that  he  should  appreciate  what 
cooperative  marketing  can  not  do  for  him...." 

Cuban  Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  January  12  says: 

"Fnile  the  first  step  towa.rd  the  limitation  of  output  was  applied 
by  Cuba  to  the  crop  of  1925-26,   it  did  not  take  effect  until  the 
beginning  of  May  1926.     Consequently,   it  could  have  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  cane  crops  of  that  season  in  other  countries  nor  upon 
the  plantings  of  cane  and  beet  for  the  follov/ing  season.     The  de- 
cree limiting  the  Cuban  crop  of  1926-27  to  4,500,000  tons  was 
issued  in  ITovemiber,  1926,  and  it  was  not  until  October,  1927,  that 
it  became  certain  tha.t  the  crop  of  1927-28  would  be  restricted  to 
4,000,000  tons.     The  m^ere  enumeration  of  these  dates  indicates  that 
it  wo.s  hiipossible  for  the  growers  of  other  countries  to  base  any 
plans  for  expansion  upon  a  continuir^  restrict ionist  policy  in  Cuba, 
because  no  such  continuity  was  ever  announced  or  established.  The 
greatest  expansion  in  production  that  lias  taken  place  in  any  one 
country,  since  Cuba  began  experimenting  with  the  regulation  of  out- 
put, iTa.s  occurred  in  Java.,  T,7liere  nearly  a  million  tons  were  added 
to  the  crop  in  the  two  years  1927  a-nd  1928.     The  program  which  led 
to  this  increase  \7D.s  adopted,  hov;ever,  before  anything  was  known, 
even  in  Cuba,  as  to  the  course  that  was  later  adopted  in  that 
country, . .The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  growth  in  world  pro- 
duction which  we  have  witnessed  since  1926  certainly  would  have 
taken  place  if  crop  restriction  never  had  been  adopted  in  Cuba, 
Without  the  limitation  thus  imposed  the  increase  would  have  been 
greater  by  the  additional  amount  that  would  have  been  turned  out 
by  Cuba  herself,  no  more  and  no  less.    Whether  the  course  that  has 
been  followed  has  been  of  benefit  to  Cuba  or  a  disadvantage  to  her, 
is  a  question  on  which  opinions  have  differed  and  probably  voll 
continue  to  differ  Y/idely,  since  there  is  no  certain  means  of 
determining  exactly  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  world  prices 
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had  there  "been  no  restriction  of  Cuoan  crops.     In  an  effort  to 
induce  the  leading  exporters  of  siJgar  to  join  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  exports  to  meet  the  demands  of  international 
markets,  Cuba  set  an  example  of  restricting  her  own  crop  and  in- 
vited other  nations  to  ^onite  with  her  in  the  adoption  of  a  common 
plan  for  the  ultimate  end  in  view.    While  she  gained  some  adherents, 
their  numoer  and  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  proposed 
undertaking  effective  in  view  of  the  lack  of  support  from  other 
important  exporters.     Cuha  deserves  whatever  credit  attaches  to 
the  attempt  to  im.prove  conditions  in  the  international  m-arketing  of 
sugar  and  does  not  deserve  to  oe  censured  "because  other  countries 
in  which  different  conditions  prevailed  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  her  in  this  matter..." 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  hy  the  Bureau  of  Lacor  Sta- 

tistics of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Lahor  shows  for 
Lecemher  15,  1928,  a  decrease  of  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent 
since  lTovem.ber  15,  1928;  a  decrease  of  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
since  December  15,  1927;  and  an  increase  of  about  50. C  per  cent 
since  Decem.ber  15,  1913.     The  index  num"ber  (1913  =  100. C)  was  155.9 
in  Decem;Der,  1927;  157.3  in  ITovemiber,  1928;  and  155.8  in  Decem^ber, 
1928.    During  the  m^onth  from  Novem:cer  15,  1928,  to  Decem.ber  15,1928, 
22  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured  decreased  as 
follows:  Oranges,  16  per  cent;  pork  chops,  12  per  cent;  bacon,  3 
per  cent;  sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  plate 
beef,  ham,  lard,   strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  raisins,  2  per  cent;  leg 
of  lamb,  canr.ed  salm.on,   storage  eggs,  bread,  macaroni,  sugar,  and 
bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  hens,  oleomargarine,  and  tea,  less  than 
five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.     Seven  articles  increased:  Onions  and 
cabbage,  9  per  cent;  butter  and  navy  beans,  2  per  cent;  and  rice, 
canned  tomatoes,  and  prunes,  1  per  cent.     The  follov/ing  14  articles 
sho\7ed  no  change  in  the  month:  Fresh  m^ilk,  evaporated  milk,  cheese, 
vegetable  lard  substitute,  flour,  cornm-eal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes, 
wheat  cereal,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  and 
coffee. 


Section  3 

Departmient 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farm-er  for  January  12  says:  "The 

cultijjre        editorial  staff  of  The  Ohio  Farmier  is  grateful  to  Secretary  of 

AgricrJ-ture,  William.  M.  Jardine,  for  the  following  communication 
received  last  wesk:   '  I  doubt  if  ar^^  other  factor  hoas  been  of  m^ore 
importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  technical  phases  of  Amierican  agri- 
culture and  in  im.proving  the  social  aspects  of  rural  life  than 
the  farm  press..     The  influence  of  the  farm.  ma.gazines  and  papers, 
of  college,  State  agricultural  departm.ent ,  and  Federal  publications 
to-day  reFiChes  into  every  homie  of  this  vast  co^antry.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year,   I  take  pleasure  in  renewirig  the  assurances  of 
appreciation  of  what  you  have  done  to  spread  better  farming  prac- 
tices and  greater  enjoyment  in  country  living.     I  am  sure  all  per- 
sons in  the  department  Join  m.e  in  extending  good  wishes  and  an  ex- 
pression of  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  at  any  time.  Sincerely 
yours,  W.  M*  Jardine,  Secretary.^" 
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Section  4 
MAEEET  Q,U0'I1A.TI0NS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  19 — Livestock  quotations  at  Cliicago  on  heavy  WQight  hogs 

(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.90^$9.20;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.35-$9.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7-$8.25. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  m^ostlv  around  90^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  Round  Whites  95^--$l#15  carlot  sales  in    Chicago;  75^-80^z^ 
f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Uew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $48-$55  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  imrkets ;  $45  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Wisconsin  stock: 
$2.75-$3  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Florida  Pointed  type 
$2.25-$2.75  per  li  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Uew  York  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Mcintosh  $9-$10.    Virginia  Yorks  $5  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
New  York  Baldwins  $1 . 50-$l  •  62-g-  per  bushel  basket.     Michigan  Rhode 
Island  G-reenings  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.  Midwestern 
yellow  onions  firm  at  $5-$5*75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers;  $4.75-$5  f.o.b.  Rochester,  New  York, 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  46-|^ ;  91  score,  46^;  90  score,  45^^. 

I's/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies  24^-25^-;  Young  Americas ,  26^- 
25^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  8  designated 
markets  (holiday  in  2  markets)  declined  9  points  to  19.03^  per  lb. 
On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  18,38^.  January 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged 
at  20*l&(p,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points 
to  19,53^.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

No  grain  prices  quoted. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculliire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SUGAR  TAEIFS"  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:   "A  six-sided  con- 

troversy over  the  American  sugar  tariff  was  aired  yesterday  be- 
fore the  House  ways  and  means  committee  and  through  the  maze  of 
technical  and  economic  discussion  emerged  proposals  for  Doth  increases  and  de- 
creases in  eiiistin^  diities  and  rec^uests  for  and  against  limitation  of  duty-free 
imports  from  the  Philippines. .. .Using  the  present  full  rate  of  2.2  cents  a 
pound  on  ra?/  sugar  and  the  1.76  cents  Cuha  pays  under  an  allowance  of  20  per 
cent  granted  by  tree-ty,  Am.erican  cane  and  beet  sugar  producers  asked  for 
various  increases  and  the  limiting  of  Pnilippine  imports  to  500,000  tons,  which 
is  slightly  under  her  present  production." 


COTTON  FUTURES  Strict  governmental  supervision  of  all  dealing  in 

BILL  futures     on  the  l^eYi  Yot>z  and  other  cotton  exchanges  is  proposed 

ill  the  Vinson  bill  passed  by  the  House  yesterday.     This  measure, 
its  proponents  argued  yesterday,  is  intended  to  ^,ive  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  supervisory  power  over  the  cotton  exchanges  where  futures 
are  dealt  in,  and  also  to  regulate  transactions  in  futures  and  prohibit  ma.nip- 
ulations.     It  conifers  upon  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
identical  supervisory  authority  that  he  exercises  under  the  grain  futures  act 
of  September  21,  1922.    A  similar  bill,  presented  by  Senator  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,   is  pending  in  the  Senate.   (Press,  Jan.  22.) 


ILLINOIS  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:   "V/ith  striking  dairym.en 

MILK  WAR  throwing  up  an  effective  blockade  against  importation  of  milk 

into  the  Chicago  area  and  further  reports  of  violence,  C-ov. 

Louis  L.  Emmerson  last  night  moved  to  bring  a.bout  a.  settlement 
of  the  controversy  between  the  producers  and  distributors.     The  G-overnor  said 
he  would  do  all  in  his  po?7er  co  effect  a  settlement  and  plans  to  confer  at 
Springfield  tomorrow  with  a  representative  of  the  producers  to  work  out  an 
arbitration  program.     The  anno"ancem.ent  followed  further  reports  of  violence... 
Following  discovery  of  kerosene  in  some  of  the  miilk  shipped  into  the  city, 
inspectors  were  a.s signed  by  Health  Comm^issioner  Arnold  Kegal  to  gua.rd  against 
further  pollution.    Highv^ay  patrolmen  7/ere  assigned  to  guard  receiving  plants, 
producers  and  receivers  to  prevent  further  violence  to  farmers  who  deliver 
milk,  and  the  Ladie  County  Circuit  Court  at  Waukegan  issued  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion against  the  strikers.    Federal  action  seemed  imminent,  inasmuch  as  the 
interstate  shipments  of  milk  v/ere  involved.    C-eorge  E.  Q,.  Johnson,  United 
States  District  Attorney,  announced  he  was  ready  to  act  if  any  complaints  were 
lijade  to  himi.  Mayor  Thompson  came  to  the  fore  with  the  information  he  opposed 
the  increase  of  35  cents  per  hundred  weight,  asked  by  the  farmers,  members 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Associat ion.    He  said  it  would  cost  Chicago  residents 
$5,475,000  additional  each  year.     W. C.Mcv^ueen,  president  of  the  association, 
said  the  increase  of  35  cents  a  hundred  weight  would  mean  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  quart  to  the  distributor.     If  the  consumer  were  to  pay 
1  cent  more  a  qus.rt  and  this  passed  on  to  the  farmer,   the  producer  would  get 
$2.96  a  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  asked,  he  explained." 
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becrion  ^ 

^^^^^s^  Ti^e  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Yo-ujig  January  says:   "The  Ministry  has  lately  had  to  consider  what  steps 

Tanners'  it  conoid  usefully  take  to  secure  the  permanent  consolidation  and 
CIuTds  development  of  the  Young  Farm.ers'   Gluts  movement.     There  are  now 

nearly  one  hundred  active  clubs  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  total 
membership  of  c.bout  2,000  boys  and  girls.     These  young  people,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  coiTiinit  tee ,  and  with  the  help  of  a  club  leader, 
engage  in  the  business  of  rearing  calves,  pigs,  and  small  live- 
stock,  including  poultry  and  the  production  of  eggs,  and  som.e  of 
them  grow  vegetables  and  fruit.     For  som.e  time  the  Ministry  has 
supervised  the  formation  of  these  clubs,  but  it  was  never  intended 
that  tne  headquarters  of  the  movement  should  re-raa.in  permanently  at 
the  Ministry.     A  G-overnment  departm^ent  can  provide     technical  ad- 
vice but  it  can  not  easily  organize  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
club  members  in  conducting  club  business,   emphasize  the  social  and 
eaucational  side  of  the  movement,  or,  above  all,  develop  the  club 
spirit.     For  these  purposes,   there  is  required  tne  free  action  of  a 
voluntary  and  self -governing  organization  independent  of  State  con- 
trol,... It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the  tim.e  has  come  y/hen  the 
first  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion which  will  link  together  Young  Farmers'   Clubs  and  help  to 
spread  the  movement  all  over  the  coiuitry.     To  this  end,  the  Minis- 
try invoked  the  aid  of  the  various  organizations  interested  in  the 
problemxs  of  country  life,  many  of  which  are  working  together  as 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service.    Believing  that 
the  clubs  will  welcome  this  step,  the  Ministry  has  invited  the 
national  council  to  help  in  buildirg-  up  such  an  association  of 
clubs,  and  the  council  xias  agreed  to  do  so.     With  this  object  in 
view,  the  council  will  from  now  onwards  be  responsible  for  the 
propaganda  and  organizing  work  formerly  undertaken  by  the 
Ministry. . .The  Ministry  regards  the  development  of  the  movement  as 
an  integral  part  of  agricultural  education  as  well  as  of  the 
broader  purpose  of  creating  a  full  and  varied  rural  life.  The 
Ministry  will  continue  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  movement, 
and  to  take  the  most  active  interest  in  it;  in  particular,   it  will, 
in  cooperation  with  local  education  authorities  and  agricultural 
colleges,  do  its  utmost  to  insure  that,  as  far  as  available  funds 
permit,  the  Clubs  shall  obtain  the  technical  advice  and  help 
which  is  so  valuable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  to  them...." 

Jj^^®.  Jo^n  Hodgdon  Bradley,  jr.,   says  in  The  New  Republic  for 

Origin^       January  23:   "It  is  generally  believed  that  tne  earth  was  not 

always  inhabited  by  living  things,  that  only  after  proper  condi- 
tions had  been  evolved  on  her  surface  could  life  have  com.e  into 
existence.     Most  scientists  will  admit  that  life  must  first  have 
developed,  either  on  this  or  on  some  other  planet,  directly  from 
lifeless  m^iterial.     'All  life  from  the  living'  must  have  had  at 
least  this  initial  exception.     It  is  logical  eno"ugh  to  ask  if 
what  happened  once  may  not  happen  again,   if  live  creatures  m^y 
not  even  now  be  raising  their  bodies  from  the  dead  muck,  but  so 
slowly  or  in  such  small  units  as  to  thwart  detection.     It  may  be 
that  even  the  prototrophic  bacteria,  -svho  patrol  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  worlds  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  are  powerless  to 
subdue  the  creative  force  in  nature.    Nobody  iaiows,  but  the 
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speculative  scientist  will  not  reject  for  the  present  a  process 
he  is  forced  to  accept  for  tne  past,  merely  on  the  assumption  that 
it  can  not  exist  beccuse  he  can  neither  see  it  working  nor  repeat 
it  in  nis  lahoratory.  .  .Some  remari^able  work  has  loeen  done  on  the 
"behavior  of  osmotic  grov/tiis  hy  Dr.  Stephane  Leduc  of  llantes.  Such 
a  growtxi  absorhs  nourishment  from  the  liquor  in  Wriica  it  exists. 
New  material  is  assimilated  not  as  in  a  crystal,  by  external  addi- 
tion, but  by  intussucept ion,  that  is,  by  addition  of  new  molecules 
betwsen  the  miolecules  of  the.  ori^^inal  material.     It  gradually  be- 
comes iT^iny  times  heavier  than  the  mineral  'seed'  froxn  which  it 
started,  and  the  medium  in  which  it  grows  loses  an  equivalent 
weight.     The  substance  absorbed  by  the  growth  undergoes  cher.ical 
chan,.es  just  e.s  do  the  substances  assimilated  by  growing  plants  and 
animals.     Certain  mineral  'foods'  me.y  b^.  taken,  others  rejected; 
waste  products  are  excreted.     By  varying  the  m.aterisls  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions,  Doctor  Leduc  made  osmotic  groT/ths  that 
resembled  a  great  variety  of  living  things.    Algae,  mushrooms, 
grasses,  seeds,  leaves,  flov/ers,  corals,  clam,  shells  and  many 
other  types  of  organismis  were  faithiLilly  reproduced  in  form,  color, 
texture,  and  structure.     Some  of  the  m.ineral  mushroomis  Wcre  m.is- 
taken  by  experts  for  real  fungi.     Msny  osmotic  growths  sw3>m  about 
in  the  i-.other  liquor  under  the  stimulation  of  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance in  their  environm.ent .     Many  underwent  rhythmiic  movements 
comiected  v/ith  their  nutrition.     Somie  reproduced  crudely  by  budding. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  vitality  of  a  falterin^^  individual 
was  rejuvenated,  woimds  w^re  healed  much  as  in  live  tissue.  With 
age  the  miembrane^of  an  osiuotic  growth  thickens,  growth  slows  down 
and  finally  stops  when  the  osmiOtic  force  in  the  membrane  is  ex- 
hausted.   As  in  a  child  whose  cells  are  young  and  under  high 
osmiotic  pressure,  the  young  osmotic  mineral  growth  is  plump  and 
well  formed.     With  increasing  age  flaccidity  overtakes  the  cells 
of  both  ma,n  and  mineral.    Death  comes  ultimately  to  both,  and  with 
it  the  decay  of  form  and  structure. .. .This  similarity  suggests 
that  the  doors  between  the  dom.ains  of  the  living  and  the  dead  may 
s w i ng  bo t h  way s . " 

"Master  In  an  editorial  on  "Master  Farmers  of  1928,"  The  IJebraska 

Farmers"      Farmer  for  January  12  says:  "The  Nebraska  Farm.er  is  happy  to  have 

selected  and  presented  to  the  State  at  its  tnird  annual  dinner,  the 
ten  Master  Faimers  of  1928,  ...The  Master  Farmer  is  a  m^aster  in  the 
vocation  of  agriculture,   implying  excellence  in  all  its  phases — 
production,  business  methods,  home  building  and  citizenship.  He 
is  not  selected  by  random  or  ^^uess  but  after  careful  mieasuring  by 
a  definite  and  standard  score  card.    Among  the  objectives  of  the 
Master  Farmer  project  are:  First,  To  dignify  agriculture  by  recog- 
nizing and  dramatizing  its  successes;  second  to  provide  a  standard 
of  successful  farming  practices  and  business  methods,  as  well  as 
home  and  citizenship  cualif ic: t ions ;  and  third,  to  inspire  other 
farmers  and  farm,  youth  to  see  in  farmhng  an  equal  opportunity  for 
success  and  service  to  that  in  any  profession.     The  project  is  now 
nation-wide  in  scope,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Standard  Farm 
Papers,  of  which  The  Nebraska  Farmer  is  the  Nebraska  member.  Ap- 
proximately five  hundred  farmers  in  more  than  twenty  States  have 
now  received  this  honor.     We  regard  the  movement  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  wholesome," 
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Paraguay  An  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  17 

To  Aid  states  that  the  Paraguayan  Government  decided  January  16  to  set 

Farmers        aside  25,000,000  pesos  credit  to  farmers  who  are  unatle  to  harvest 
their  grain  because  of  the  absence  of  farm  hands  in  the  Army 
mobilized  recently  in  the  dispute  with  Bolivia,     The  G-overrmient 
also  is  trying  to  demiObilize  the  farm^ers  as  quichly  as  possible. 


Southern  'Tlie  application  to  the  South  of  the  principles  of  reclam^- 

Reclama-  tion  and  the  development  of  coordinated  farm,  comjrianities  offer  a 
tion  way  out  to  the  farmiers  of  southern  comummities  who  are  s'afferin:, 

fromi  the  disadvantages  of  a.n  unorganized  rural  life  and  Y/hose  po- 
sitions seem,  otherwise  quite  hopeless.     This  is  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  ICenan  Professor  of  Sural  Econom.ics 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  an  economic  investigator  of 
the  Southern  Reclamation  Coriference,  cooperating  with  the  Recla- 
mation B"c.reau  of  the  Federal  Departm:ent  of  the  Interior.  His 
findings  lie.ve  Just  been  ma-de  public  by  the  Reclamiation  Bureau. 
Doctor  Branson  finds  farm-ing  in  these  communities  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  elements  that  have  contributed  to  this  situation  are  the  one- 
crop  system,  the  settlement  of  farmers  on  solitary  homesteads, 
illiteracy,  the  poverty  of  the  tenant  farmer,  hand-t o-m^outh  living, 
"Planned  rural  set tlem.ents ,  "  Doctor  Branson  says,   "are  a  distinct 
advance  in  comjrnunity  organ iz£.t ion,     Th^  area  of  land  on  7/hich  a 
colony  would  be  founded  would  be  large  enough  to  give  it  an  agri- 
culture independent  of  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  That 
would  miean  land  enough  for  at  least  200  farms...  It  is  fairly  easy 
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any  southern  State  advantageously  located  bodies  of 


prixme  farm-  land  ranging  from  8,000  to  15,000  acres  belonging  to 
single  owners.     In  a  State  like  North  Carolina,  which  contains 
22,000,000  idle  wilderness  acres,  there  are  15,000,000  acres  which 
were  once  upon  a  time  the  best  farm  lands  of  the  State.  These 
conditions  exist  in  every  other  southern  State,  even  m.ore  pro- 
nouncedly than  in  North  Carolina. . .The  proposed  colonies  of  di- 
rected farm  owners  are  distinctly  much  m.ore  than  an  economic 
problem^.     It  is  the  problemi  of  crcatir^g  social  values  in  farm 
regions.     The  total  area  of  reclaim.ed  l£,nds  under  the  plan  pro- 
posed v/ould  be  small.     They  woul:l  f^jii-nish  demonstrations  in  the 
South  of  the  directed  efforts  of  homie  owners  in  solving  econom.ic 
and  social  rura,l  problem.s." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Farm.,  Stock  6c  Home  for  January  15  says: 

of  Agri-      "It  se^m.s  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  reclamation  projects  of 
culture       all  sorts  should  be  suspended  indefinitely,  or  at  least  lontil 

farm  lands  no'w  in  use  can  not  supply  the  demand  for  food.  Farm, 
Stock  &  Home  has  always  opposed  such  work  and  was  roundly  abused 
for  its  stand  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  so  it  is  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  that  it  notes  the  present  attitude  toward 
reclarriat ion.     The  G-range  makes  what  seem.s  to  us  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion when  it  says  the  admiinistrat ion  of  the  projects  we  now 
have  and  any  that  may  be  started  in  the  future,  should  be  trans- 
ferred fromi  the  Interior  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Reclamation  is  essentially  an  agricultural  matter,  so 
naturally  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  is  in  much  better  position 
to  weigh  and  understand  the  effects  of  such  projects  than  the 
Interior  and  should  have  them  under  its  m-anagem-ent . .  . " 
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Section  4 
FilHKBT  .QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan,  21 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicai^o  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  llDs.)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15. 25 ;  cows,  -ood  and 
choice  $8-$ll ;  heifers  (S50  Ids.  down)  ^ood  and  choice  $11.25- 
$13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50-$1?.50;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  oOod  and  choice  $10.75-$12;  heavy  wei^'ht  hogs  (250-350  Ids,) 
medrom,  good  and  choice  $8,30-$9,15;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.) 
medium  to  choice  $8.25-$9.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7-$8,40;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (34  Ihs. 
down)  $16,25-$17 .35 ;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$12.50-$15.^5. 

i\:aine  sacked  G-reen  ivlountain  potatoes  $1.45-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  90f  f ,o.c,  Fresque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  ^Tnites  95^-$1.15  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  75(^-S0(p 
f  .o.b.  YTaupaca.     Best  midwestern  sacked  yello?/  onions  $5-$5.75  per 
100  po^onds  in  leading  cons'oming  centers,     I-Iew  York  Danish  type 
ca'Dha^e  mostly  $50-$55  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets  and  $45 
f  .o.b.  Rochester .    Florida  pointed  type  mostly  $2-$2.50  per  I2 
bushel  h^m.per  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  '^qvj  York  City.  Virginia 
Yorks  $4.5b-$5. 

Y^iolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^;  91  score,  46-|^ ;  90  score,  46(?, 

"^.".olesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25vz^-25-|^;  Single  Daisies  24^-25^;  Young  An:ericas,  26^- 
264^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  5  points  to  19,08^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.14^.    January  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  20.15^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  1  point  to  19. 52^;^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  declined  11  points  to  19.54^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.39^$1.40;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^7^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.17- 
$1.21.    No .2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Cnics-sO  $1.23-|- 
$1.24-|;  I[ansas  City  $1,15-$1.16,    No. 5  mixed  corn,  Chicago  95^^- 
96^;  Minneapolis  C7-|^-88f^;  Kansas  City  87^-88-1;?.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chica^.o  96$;^-96t^;  Minneapolis  90i^^-91f^j;  Kansas  City 
87^^-89-2-^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  49^-50^;  Minneapolis  47  3/8^- 
48  3/3d;  I'lansas  City  49^-50^.   (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr,  Scon,) 
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'  "  J"l    n    ,    .       r  °'  '"fo™''"""'  states  Dopartoent  of  ASricuUure,  tor  tbe  purpose  of 

presenting  a!!  shades  of  opmion  as  rcflcotod  in  the  press  on  matters  aCTecting  a-riculture.  p^rticalL'T  in 
ecoaorr.:e  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  a:.d  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intern 
IS  to  reflect  the  Kews  of  importance.  « me  mien. 
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IHE  SUG-AE  The  House  ways  and  means  conmiittee  yesterday  began  the 

I4EIF?  study  of  tariff  revision  of  s^ogar  products.     The  press  to-d-ay 

reports  the  hearing  in  part  as  follows:   "Chester  H.  G-ray  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, asked  yesterday  at  the  hearing  "before  the  House  ways  and  means  committee 
tliat  tariff  duties  on  suga^r  he  raised  to  the  point  to  make  effective  on  rav/ 
sugar  from  Cuba  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound.    Most  of  the  other  spokesm^en  for 
American  producers  testifying  yesterday  asked  for  rates  making  the  effective 
duty  on  Cuhan  sugar  2,40  cents,   instead  of  an  average  of  1.76  cents  as  at 
present.     Y/hile  the  other  witnesses  favored  admitting  a  lim-ited  am^ount  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  duty  free,  Mr,  G-ray  asked  that  sugar  and  all  other  imports 
from  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  which  are  dutiable  when  coming  from  any 
foreign  country,  he  made  subject  to  full  customs  tariffs.     The  Parm  Bureau  'v 
spokesman  asked  that  steps  be  taken  to  abrogate  the  reciprocal  trade  which 
lias  been  in  effect  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  since  1903.     It  grants  a 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duties  on  goods.  The  Farm  Bureau  Federation's  ap- 
peal was  for  full  duty  on  95  degree  sugar  of  3.75  cents  a  pound,  with  an  increase 
of  0.15  cents  a  pound  for  each  degree  above  and  a  decrease  of  0.07  cents  for 
each  degree  below  95...." 


CHICAGO  MILK  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

STRIirs  E1©S        "Peace  reigned  again  yesterday  in  the  Chicago  dairy  industry  and 
the  tiirbulent  seas  of  miilk  gushing  from  upturned  cans  have 
calmed,  pending  arbitration  of  the  price  dispute  between  dairy- 
men and  their  metropolitan  distribu.tors.     The  decision  to  terminate  the  strike 
of  the  milk  producers  and  arbitrate  the  question  was  reached  yesterday  at  a 
conference  between  leaders  of  the  dairymen,  the  dealers  and  public  officials 
and  was  followed  by  the  announcem-ent  that  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  tasked  to  serve  as  m.ediator.    Doctor  King  was  arbitra- 
tor for  similar  disputes  in  the  East,  and  was  acceptable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  Chicago  dispute. . .The  strike  was  called  after  the  distributors 
declined  to  pay  $2.85  per  hundredweight  for  the  milk,  an  increase  from  $2.50. 


-A-T  HADIO      ■  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  International 

CONPlSEi\jCE         Hadio  Conference  yesterday,  after  hearing  expressions  of  good 
will  from,  the  countries  represented,  agreed  on  the  principle 
that  no  country  has  the  sovereign  right  to  the  ether,  and  re- 
affirmed the  principle  of  the  1927  conference  that,  as  there  was  no  such  defi- 
iiite  sovereignty,  the  duty  lay  with  each  country  to  prevent  interference  among 
radio  transmitt^^rs. 
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An  editorial  in  Farni,  Stock  &  Home  for  January  15  says: 
"Potato  growers  of  Oregon,   Idaho  and  T/ashinr^ton  met  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  recently  to  formulate  a  plan  to  meet  the  crisis  in  potato 
prices  and  decided  that  nothin^  hut  iv'o.l  grade  would  he  shipped. 
Everything  else  would  either  he  allowed  to  rot  or  he  fed  to  live- 
stock.   As  the  amount  of  livestock  in  these  States  is  comparatively 
small,  this  m.eans  that  thousands  of  oushels  of  potatoes  that  cost 
money  to  produce  T/ill  he  wasted,     Tais  is  a  pretty  good  answer  to 
the  question  often  asked  when  controlled  acreage  is  heing  dis- 
cussed:   'how  can  we  m.^.ke  money  on  'what  we  do  not  raise?'     How  much 
m.oney  was  made  raising  the  potatoes  that  grade  lower  than  ITo.l? 
Coopera-tive  m:arketin_  will  never  solve  the  agricultural  prohlem 
until  it  is  coupled  with  cooperative  production.    We  are  never 
going  to  get  anywhere  with  the  antagonistic  tv;ins  of  competitive 
production  and  cooperative  marketing.     If,  and  vihcn,  cooperation 
gets  strong  enough  to  adjust  acreage  to  dem.and,  wc  will  he  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  profitable  agriculture.    Until  it  does,  our 
timo  will  he  spent  talking." 

Bank  Failure  As  a  step  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  cooper^^tion  with 

Preven-        hanks,  especially  in  rural  districts,  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
tion  ditions  leading  to  hank  failures,  the  Am.erican  Bankers  Associa- 

tion is  distributing  through  its  clearinghouse  section  to  its 
full  memhership  of  21,000  hanking  institutions  a  detailed  plan 
for  setting  up  and  operating  regional  clearinghouse  associations. 
The  presentation  of  the  plan  expresses  the  hope  that  it  "^jill 
prove  helpful  in  stimulating  hank  leadership  in  each  co-anty  and 
district  in  the  land  to  take  immedie.te  steps  to  form,  such  asso- 
ciations, thus  enabling  hankers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  and  safeg"aards  afforded  hy  clearinghouse  associations." 
In  an  introduction  to  the  plan,  Craig  E.  Hazlewood,  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,   says  that  "the  hanking  profes- 
sion, which  has  more  vital  interest  in  cooperation  than  alm.ost 
any  other  group,  m^y  well  consider  the  hroad  application  of  the 
regional  clearinghouse  principle,  which  has  heen  called  the 
^ chief  line  of  defense  against  had  hanking  practices.'  The 
underlying  principles  of  the  city  clearinghouse  are  applicable 
to  country  districts  wherever  there  is  a  group  of  banks  with 
common  interests.     There  would  be  a  gain  in  public  confidence 
and  an  opportunity  for  better  and  mxore  profitable  operation..." 
The  plan  sponsored  by  the  association  uses  as  the  basic  m.odel 
the  First  Nebrasl-ia  Regional  Clearinghouse  Association  organized 
at  Fremont,  iJTebraskB,,  under  the  leadership  of  Fan  V.  Stephens, 
formier  congressm.an  from  the  district  a.nd  now  president  of  the 
Fremont  State  Bank. 

Cooperative  Michael  Iv^urphy,  lecturer  in  dairy  accountancy  and  economics 

Ivlarketing    in  university  College,  Cork,   Ireland,  presents  a  lengthy  thesis 
on  "Cooperative  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products,"  v/hich  is 
issued  by  the  Cork  University  Press.     In  his  foreword  to  the 
publication,  John  Busteed,  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of 
Cork  University  College,  says:   "Mr.  Murphy  had  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  at  first  hand,  during  a  lengthy  tour  of  the 
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United  States,  leading  cooperative  organizations  of  the  country. 
The  American  organizations  are  of  especial  importa.nce  because 
they  have  been  able  to  draw  on  the  experience  and  methodolcgy  of 
a  very  highly  organized  coruLiercial  community."    Mr.  Murphy  says  in 
part:   "The  possibility  of  cooperative  marketing  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  towards  the  consumer  it  pays  to  integrate  the 
marketing  of  any  given  product.     Usually  it  pays  to  eliminate  com- 
petition as  far  as  the  wholesale  market  and  to  allow  a  private 
competitive  system,  or  a  consumers'  cooperative  system,  to  handle 
th^^  product  the  rest  of  the  way.     The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  has  integrated  ma.rketing  as  far  as  the  wholesale  market. 
It  has  more  than  halved  nnrketing  costs  by  doing  so.  G-enerally 
speaking,  the  Minnesota  Creamery  Federation  controls  its  product 
only  to  the  wholesale  market.     It  sells  to  wholesalers  in  various 
consuming  centers,  and  lets  these  distribute  the  product  to  the 
retailers.     It  does,  of  course,  sell  largely  to  the  chain-stores. 
These  dealers  really  represent  the  integration  of  retailing  and 
7/holesaling  functions  from  the  consumers'   end  of  the  m.arketing 
chain*     In  selling  to  them,   therefore,  the  federation  is  really 
selling  to  wholesalers,  but  distributing  the  product  to  retailers 
excording  to  the  instructions  of  the  v/holesalers.  Integration 
has  enjibled  the  Minnesota  creameries  to  secure  better  service  than 
formerly  at  the  low  cost  of  seventeen  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  sold.     The  Canadian  vrneat  Pool  furnishes  an  exam.ple  of 
where  a  full  integration  of  marketing  functions  between  farmer 
and  consumer  has  been  carried  out.    The  pool  controls  the  movement 
of  grain  from,  the  farm  to  the  mill  which  for  wheat  is  the  point 
of  consumption.     The  pool  has,  therefore,  eliminated  the  com.peti- 
tion  of  elevators  at  country  points,  of  shippers  who  transport 
the  grain  from  the  local  elevators  to  the  terminal  elevators,  of 
terminal  elevator  companies  who  condition  the  grain  preparatory 
to  exporting  it,  and  of  the  exporters  who  established  contacts 
with  the  millers  and  took  charge  of  the  physical  distribution  of 
the  grain  to  different  countries. . .The  possibility  of  cooperative 
marketing  being  a.ble  to  reduce  marketing  costs  should  not  be 
exaggerated.    A  cooperative  association  can  not  do  business  more 
cheaply  than  can  a  private  organization  handling  the  same  business. 
Yet,  because  a  cooperative  association  usually  secures  a  larger 
mieasure  of  patronage,  especially  where  contra.cts  are  in  force, 
than  can  any  single  competing  middleman  in  the  same  line,  reduced 
miarketing  costs  usually  result  from  cooperative  effort... The 
real  gains  from  integration  arise  from  the  simplification  of  the 
marketing  miachine  and  from^  the  fact  that  the  integrated  organiza- 
tion, because  it  controls  a  large  volume  of  business,  develops  a 
large  selling  power  and  a  m.ore  scientific  outlook  on  marketing  as 
a  whole.     This  outlook  is  usually  reflected  in  improved  distribu- 
tion of  products  as  bet-ween  different  mxarkets,  a  better  coordina- 
tion of  supply  and  demand,  and  a  freer  flow  of  prodxLcts  from 
farmer  to  consumer  v/ith  less  waste  and  less  ruinous  price- 
fluctuations.  . . " 

•k^Problem  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  January  17  says: 

Wis-  "The  Joint  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature,  supporting  the 
isin         State's  dairym.en  in  their  contest  with  Chicago  milk  dealers  and 
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iiistructing  the  commissioner  of  a_,riculture  and  the  commissioner 
of  markets  to  arran;^e  a  conference  between  producers  and  dealers, 
opens  the  way  for  a  test  of  whether  cooperative  miarketing  sind 
cooperative  work  in  providing  a  great  community  with  a  pure  supply 
of  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  to  m^ean  anything.    As  the 
resolution  recites,  v/hen  Wisconsin,  at  hig  expense,  undertook  to 
test  its  herds  and  "bring  its  dairy  barns  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Chicago  health  de- 
partment, the  State  and  its  dairy  producers  thereby  acquired  a 
direct  interest  in  the  whole  problem  of  furnishing  Chicago  with 
milk.     It  became  one  of  the  partners  in  the  threefold  partnership 
of  producer,  dealer  and  cons'omer.     Snail  it  now  be  shunted  out 
while  Chicago  dealers  set  their  own  milk  price  and  the  Chicago 
health  authorities  apparently  let  m.ilk  come  in  from  anywhere?  How 
do  they  know  the  milk  they  are  getting  now  is  up  to  standard?  In 
this  question  of  fa.rm  relief,  Federal  spokesmen  have  m^ade  miuch 
of  cooperative  marketing.     But  how  can  cooperD.tive  m:arketing  mean 
anything  if  those  who  do  the  'cooperating'   in  producing,  a  product 
have  no  voice  in  the  returns  they  get  and  are  actmlly  deprived 
of  their  rights?    On  this  angle  of  the  question,  at  least,  it 
would  seem  that  Federal  leaders  will  have  to  interest  themselves... 
If  the  Chic;?.go  milk  dealers  are  w^ise,  they  will  m.eet  the  Wiscon- 
sin dairynen  half  way  and  grant  their  right  to  participate  in 
the  fixing  of  a  price  that  gives  them  a  fair  return." 

fool  Market  The  Comunercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  January  19  says: 

"Tile  market  has  been  slow  and  barely  firm  in  price.     Stocks  of 
wool  in  the  Boston  market,  reported  at  75  million  pounds,  at 
the  first  of  the  year,  including  58  million  domestic,  com.pared 
with  65  million  pounds,   including  45  million  pounds  domestic,  a 
year  ago,  evidently  have  influenced  prices  little,  dealers  having 
discounted  the  increase.     London  has  opened  barely  firm  compared 
with  Decem-ber  rates.     Sydney  is  no  more  steady.    New  Zealand  and 
Hiver  Plate  markets  are  firm.     The  goods  market  is  slow,  with  the 
trade  awaiting  initial  openings  of  the  Am.erican  Woolen  Company  on 
Monday. " 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Farm.  Implem.ent  News  (Chicago)  for  January 

of  Agri--      17  says;   "With  the  winning  of  the  much-coveted  grand  championship 
culture       prize  for  steers  by  an  Iowa  boy  who  is  a  4~H  club  m.ember,  one  gets 
a  new  vision  of  the  inspirational  force  of  this  movement  towards 
better  farming.     One  thought  occurs  in  this  connection.    Y/liy  should 
4-H  club  projects  be  limited  to  the  production  of  bigger  ton-litters 
or  neater  homemade  dresses?     It  would  seem  equally  worth  while  for 
a  4-K  club  member  to  set  a  record  for  the  larger  production  of  corn 
at  the  lowest  cost  with  the  least  number  of  hours  of  labor.     If  a 
county  reward  were  posted  for  such  an  achievement  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  industry  whose  tools  make  possible  the  excellent  record 
would  gain  considerably," 
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Section  4 
IvIARlCET  QUOTATIOI^S 

Farm 

Products  Jan,  22 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  llDs*)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8-$ll;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11.25- 
$13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14- $17. 50;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10.75-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9.05-$9,40;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $8.40-$9,30;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7-$8.60;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $15 .25- $17. 35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$12.75-$15.85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.45-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  90^-95^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  90^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  75^  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  sold  at  $50-$55  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  miarkets.    Florida  pointed  type  m.ostly  $2-$2.50  per 
1^  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  closed  at  $1.25-$1.90  per  bushel  hamper  in  the 
East.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.75-$2  in  Chicago.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellov/  onions  brought  $4.75-$5.75  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers. 

\^xOlesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  s-core,  47^^;  91  score,  47^2^;  90  score,  . 

Fxiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York: 
Flats,  25^;-25-J^;  Single  Daisies  24^-25^;  Young  Am.ericas,  26^/^-26^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  1  point  to  19.05^.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  17.91^.    January  future  contracts  on  the  Ne?/  York 
Cotton  Exchange  were  unchanged  at  20.15^,  on  the  Nev;  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  2  points  to  19.50^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  advanced  6  points  to  19.50^, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1  •28j-$l .32-|-.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Kansas 
City  $1.40-$1.42.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.18-|-$1.23j.    No.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.26f;  Minneapolis  87^-88^;  Kansas  City  87^zJ-89{zJ.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  96^z^-96-g-^ ;  Minneapolis  90^-91^;  Kansas  City  87^^- 
89-^-^.    No,3  white  oats,  Chicago  51  ^-5lf^;  Minneapolis  48^^-49^^^; 
Kansas  City  49^-50^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY.  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serviee,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a!l  shades  of  opinion  as  rcflocted  in  the  press  on  matters  aCecticg  {agriculture,  particularly  in  its; 
economic  aspects.  Apprevsd  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FARM  RELIEF  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:   "Expressing  confidence 

in  KerlDert  Hoover's  farm  relief  program,  the  National  Live  Stock 
producers  Association  at  a  meeting  at  Chicag^o  yesterday  decided 
to  back  the  next  President's  efforts.     'Members  of  this  association,  who  mc-rket 
annually  nearly  $150,000,000  worth  of  livestock,  have  "been  working  for  seven 
years  alon^  cooperative-  selling  lines,  which  are  in  keeping  witn  tlie  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  Hoover  administration,'  said  Cyrus  B.  DenmM  of  Farming- 
ton    Mo.     president  of  the  association.   'Our  greatest  work  has  been  to  convince 
the'farm.er  of  the  value  of  the  different  fields  of  distribution.    Mr.  Hoover 
seems  to  agree  th^t  cooperatives  are  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  improvem.ent  of 
the  farmer's  condition,"' 


imEAT  GROWSHS  The  press  to-day  states  that  a  delegation  from^  the  four 

ASK  TAROT         Northwestern  States  com.prising  the  spring  wheat  area,  Minnesota, 
■  .      the  Dakotas  and  Montana,   is  in  Washington  to  urge  adequate  tariff 
protection  on  their  farm  products  before  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee when  it  takes  up  the  agricultural  schedrde  to-day «    Dr. John  Lee  Coulter, 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Colle^.e  of  North  Dakota,   is  leading  the  group, 
which  was  organized  recently  under  the  name  of  the  Northwest  Agricultural 
Foundation.     "All  we  are  going  to  ask,"  said  Doctor  CoLilter,  "is  for  just  as 
well  balanced  protection  for  our  whole  group  of  farm  products  as  is  given  all 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  all  other  types  of  products." 

EINSTEIN  An  Associated  Press  despatch  to-day  from  Berlin  says: 

THEORY  "Dr.  Bruno  Borciiardt  gave  The  Associated  Press  yesterday  a  sum- 

mary in  popular  terms  of  the  new  discovery  of  Professor  Albert 
Einstein,  wxiose  mathematical  formulae  nave  been  prepared  for 

presentation  to  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  His  explanation  of  the  new 

Einstein  theory  follows:   'The  conception  of  "classical"  physics  that  each  body 
throiagh  its  mas-  causes  everywhere  in  space  a  certain  effect  known  as  gravity 
b^s,  in  the  relativity  theory  been  supplanted  by  the  conception  that  gravity 
manifests  itself  only  in  the  imm.ediate  surroundings  of  the  said  body  in  its^ 
so-called  gravity  field  or  area.    According  to  this  theory,  each  body^with  its 
gravity  area  acts  upon  space  in  such  a  manner,  as  t^o  shape  or  reshape  it.  In 
other  words,  s'oace  can  no  .longer  as  before  be  considered  as  som.ething  absolute, 
such  as  time  used  to  be  regarded  by  us.    Bodies  must,  accordingly,  derive  tneir 
movements  from  peculiarities  of  their  gravity  areas  rather  than  from  a  general 
inter-effect  of  gravity  of  all  bodies  upon  eacb  other.    Similarly,  eacn  body 
that  finds  itself  in  an  electric  condition  is  represented  as ^ surrounded  by  an 
electric  field  or  area  from  whose  peculiarities  and  permutations  the  laws  of 
electric  manifestations,  of  electric  m.ovem.ents— or  otherwise,  electro-dynamics— 
must  be  derived... The  new  work  of  Professor  Einstein  represents  an  attempt  by 
an  extension  of  the  relativity  theory  to  bring  the  mathema^t ical  laws  of  the 
gravity  area  and  of  the  electro-dyn.mio  area  ..into'  consonance  with  each  other 
and  to  treat  them  from  the  same  standpoint.'" 


I 
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Section  2 

Chicago  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  January  22  says: 

Grain  "ChicasO  continues  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  country  as  the  best 

Market  sales  m.D.rket  for  farm  products,  according  to  figures  of  1928 

business  at  the  Chica.go  Board  of  Trade,,  announced  January  21  by 
President  Samuel  P.  Arnot.    Prin-^ipal  grains  irarketed  by  the 
farm.er  and  shipped  to  the  cash  departments  of  the  board  approxi- 
m.ated  a  value  of  $450,000,000  for  the  year  just  ended.     In  volume, 
a  total  of  234,937,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
barley  was  received  by  the  comumodity  exchange,  an  average  of  alm.ost 
1,000,000  bushels  for  each  complete  day  the  exchange  operated. 
This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  42,000,000  bushels  over  1927, 
when  total  receipts  of  the  same  grains  were  192,273,000  bushels. 
While  four  of  the  five  grains  were  shipped  into  Chicago  in  in- 
crea;.:ed  quantity  the  outstanding  growth  in  receipts  was  in  corn. 
Nearly  113,000,000  bushels  of  this  comjnodity  were  received  in 
1928,  an  increase  of  approxim.at ely  32,000,000  bushels  over  the 
previous  yea.r.     Wheat  alone  registered  a  decline.    A  total  of 
37,152,000  bushels  was  received  in  1928,  compared  to  42,710,000 
bushels  in  1927." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Southern  Cultivator  for  January  1  says: 

for  the        "'The  southeast  can  reach  its  highest  degree  of  permanent  pros- 
Southeast    perity  only  through  the  proper  exercise  of  the  powerful  agency 
of  cooperation.     The  bankers,  the  mianuf  acturer  s ,  the  business 
men,   the  farmers  and  the  agxicultural  press  must  all  realize 
that-  they  live  in  a  common  country  and  have  a  comm-on  destiny  to 
work  out  ..We  realize  that  eastern  Tennessee  and  much  of  North 
Carolina,  in  particular,  have  m^de  great  progress  in  working  out 
problems  for  themselves,  but  that  in  many  sections  scarcely  a 
start  has  been  m-ade.     We  are  embarking  upon  this  specific  program 
at  this  time  for  several  reasons,  important  among  which  is  a  belief 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  more  effective  effort  just  now  in 
devoting  our  energies  to  local  problem.s  and  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  farmers  residing  v/ithin  the  300-mile  radius  of 
Atlanta.    Atlanta  is  rightly  nam-ed  the  Gateway  of  the  South,  for 
it  is  the  natural  distributing  point  for  the  territory  surrounding 
it  for  300  m.iles  in  all  directions.    Wnerefore  we  call  upon  the 
bankers,  the'- m.anuf acturers the  business  m.en  and  the  farmers  to 
join  us  in  our  efforts  to  promote  cooperation,   the  great  m.odern 
force  that  can  work  wonders  and  accomplish  untold  good  for  all 
who  put  them,selves  under  its  influence...." 

Estabrook' s  Oliver  McKee,  jr.,.  writes  of  the  world  census  of  agriculture 

World  undertaken  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  with 

Census         Leon  M.,  Estabrook  in  charge,   in  National  Republic  for  February. 

The  author  says  in  part:   "Estabrook  reports  a  great  interest  every- 
where in  the  census  project.    As  might  be  expected,  he  has  found 
it  easier  to  get  a  promise  of  cooperation  from  countries  which 
already  iiave  a  statistical  orga.nization  than  from  those  which  have 
not  such  an  organization.     In  'selling  the  idea^  of  the  census, 
he  has  cited  a  number  of  arguments  for  world-wide  cooperation  in 
the  enterprise..    The  census  v;ill  serve  as  a  guide  to  production 
programs,,  the  statistics  collected  will  enable  producers  and 
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agricultural  leaders  to  plan  intelligently  for  future  production 
and  development.     It  will  be  a  ^ide  to  marketing  and  distributing 
prograjns,  "by  giving  dependable  information  regarding  the  volume  of 
production.    Likewise  the  census  will  be  a  guide  to  financing  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  it  will  be  of  value  as  an  index  of 
purchasing  power,  for  the  b^jying  of  the  rural  population  depends 
mainly  upon  surplus  production  which  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
crop  and  livestock  reports  of  a  country.. «He  has  appealed  to  other 
groups  by  showing  that  dependable  and  timely  estimtes  of  crop  and 
livestock  production,  issued  periodically  by  the  G-overnm.ent ,  tend, 
if  not  to  prevent,  at  least  to  discourage  the  circulation  of  false 
rumors.    The  general  public  has  a  confidence  in  official  statis- 
tics which  it  m-ay  not  always  ha.ve  in  those  gathered  by  private 
organizations.    Another  point  stressed  by  Estabrook  is  that  a 
census  of  this  kind  will  not  only  prevent  false  rumors,  but  it 
will  also  prevent  harmful  speculation.    Furthermore,  wherever 
Estabrook  has  gone,  he  has  told  those  with  whom  he  has  talked  how 
important  it  is,  as  a  factor  influencing  prices,  that  national 
and  international  statistics  of  production  should  be  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  world. 

Pisher  A  Ivew  Haven  dispatch  January  21  says:   "The  weekly  index 

Index  number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor  Irving 

Eisher  and  based  on  the  week's  fifty  most  active  industrial  stocks, 
reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,   is  705.5.    This  compares 
with  696.0  the  week  before,  693.0  two  weeks  before,  659.0  three 
7;eeks  before  and  619.7  four  weeks  before.    The  average  of  Dec. 28, 
659.0,  was  the  highest  for  1928;  the  lowest  was  253.9  for  the 
week  ended  Feb. 24.    A  second  compilation,  made  of  an  'investor's 
index'  of  the  215  most  important  stocks  on  the  mrket,  shows  an 
average  of  179.8  for  the  past  week,  180.0  for  a  week  ago,  179.0 
two  weeks  ago,  172.6  three  weeks  ago  and  166.4  four  weeks  ago. 
The  average  of  Nov.  30,     178.6,  was  the  highest  for  1928." 

Forest  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  January  22  says: 

"The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  recommends  the  ad- 
dition of  4,000  square  miles  to  the  national  forest  areas  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  of  $6,000,000.     Contrasted  with  that  is  the  news  from 
central  Canada  that  farmers  on  those  vast  prairies  have  them- 
selves planted  more  than  100,000,000  trees  since  1901.     They  got 
these  from  their  own  government  and  set  them  at  their  own  expense. 
Here  are  the  main  methods  of  checking  the  extinction  of  the 
forests — by  governmental  action  and  by  private  enterprise.  The 
latter,  obviously,  is  capable  of  wide  expansion." 

An  editorial  in  Michigan  Farmer  for  January  19  says: 
"Representatives  of  potato  growers,  loaders,   shippers,  dealers, 
large  h-andlers,  railroads,  and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
potato  industry  met  in  G-rand  Hap  ids  last  week  for  the  purpose 
of  launching  an  organization  and  to  come  to  some  comjnon  under- 
standing  with  respect  to  m^atters  of  general  importance  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.    A  temporary  organization,  which  it  is 
planned  later  to  make  permanent,  was  affected  and  the  following 
resolutions,  adopted  after  some  very  interesting  discussion, 
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shows  the  position  tahen  on  some  of  the  more  important  issues  in 
the  growing  and  distribution  of  potatoes,     Those  present  voted: 
■That  the  duty  on  potatoes  imported  from:  other  countries  be  increased 
to  $1  per  hundredweight;  that  a  Federal  license  law  be  enacted 
regulating  end  supervising  all  classes  of  shippers  and  receivers  as 
outlined  in  United  States  Senate  bill  nujnber  1294;  that  a  reduction 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  potato  acreage  be  urged;  that 
we  favor  the  grades  of  potatoes  Imown  as  the  United  States  Grades; 
that  national  shipping  point  inspection  be  indorsed;  that  the  duty 
on  starch  be  increased  to  $3  and  on  dextrin  to  $4.50  per  hundred- 
weight; that  com.pulsory  branding  or  tagging  of  all  potatoes  shipped, 
showirig  weight  and  grade  in  accordance  with  the  grades  now  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  favored; 
that  efforts  be  ma-de  to  improve  the  crop  reporting  service  as  it 
relates  to  potatoes;  that  every  agency  m^ake  a  special  effort  to 
secure  facts  concerning  the  value  of  potatoes  as  a  feed  for  live- 
stock,   Following  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  those  present 
indorsed  the  proposed  changes  in  Michigan' s  potato  marketing  law, 
m.ahing  the  provisions  of  that  law  applicable  to  all  potatoes  bought 
in  "che  State  for  resale.     If  the  proposed  provisions  are  favorably 
considered  by  our  lawmakers,   then  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
dealers  to  buy  on  grade  and  then  mix  these  grades  for  delivery  to 
the  trade  or  xo  consumers.     i\'or  will  it  be  possible  to  legally  offer 
for  sale  potatoes  which  liave  not  been  graded  according  to  the  re- 
(luiremients  of  the  grades  established  by  the  United  States  Departmient 
of  Agriculture.    Kad  such  provisions  been  in  force  this  year  it 
would  nave  kept  from  the  m^.rket  a  lot  of  cull  stock,   improved  the 
quality  delivered  to  consumers,  and  thereby  increased  consum.pt ion 
to  the  gen:.ral  benefit  of  the  whole  industry." 

Production  Mature  (London)  for  January  5,   in  an  article  on  nitrogen 

and  Popu-    fixation,  says;   "...Plowever  unpleasant  an  episode  in  the  history 
lation         of  our  race  such  an  intersection  mdght  indicate,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  consider,  while  there  is  yet  food  enough  and  to 
spare  anid  while  an^  iriade^J^cy  of  clothing  is  due  to  causes  other 
than  lack  of  raw  materials,  the  alternative  policies  which  are  open 
to  us.    We  may  be  compelled  to  find  a  mieans  of  restricting  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  or  7/e  ma-y  submit  to  restriction 
by  starvation;  we  ma,y  even  discover  forms  of  food  which  are  not 
agricultural  in  origin.     The  obvious  line  of  advance  is,  however, 
to  seek  to  increase  substantially  the  average  output  of  the  soil 
under  cultivation.    This  course  involves  not  only  a  development  of 
im.proved  methods  of  farming,  but  also  a  cheaper  and  miore  abundant 
supply  of  inorganic  fertilizers — particularly  of  suitable  compounds 
of  nitrogen.     Both  of  these  miatters  are  m^jor  problems  with  which 
the  intelligent  world  finds  itself  confronted,  and  both  are  of 
dimensions  T/hich  are  scarcely  amenable  to  parochial,  even  strictly 
natioTial,  treatisant.     In  the  course  of  their  developmicnt ,  for 
examiple,  the  primitive  methods  of  c^oltivation  in  eastern  countries 
will  gradually  be  replaced  by  miore  m.odern  methods,  in  which  the 
liberal,  but  alv/ays  scientifically  controlled,  application  of 
fertilizers  not  originating  from^  previous  agricultural  operations 
will  play  their  part  in  safeguarding  the  world's  food  supply  and 
raisirig  the  standard  of  living,.." 
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Section  3 
MA-EKET  quo  TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  23 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  £,ood  and  clioxce  $12.75-$15.25;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8.25-$ll;  heifers   (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11.50^$13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13,50-$17;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $10 .50-$ll . 75 ;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medrarn,  good  and  choice  $9.45-$9.85;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medram  to  choice  $8.85-$9.85;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7.50-$9.     Slaughter  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $16.25-$17 ,35;  feeding  lambs, 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $12.75-$16. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  90^^^^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  Wliites  90^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
70^-72^  f .o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples 
$4.75-$5.50  per  barrel  in  IJew  York  City.     New  York  and  Michigan 
Baldwins  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6-$6.50  in  Chicago.  Best 
midwestern  yellow  onions  $5-$5.50  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $50-$55  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets.    Florida  pointed  type  $1.50-$2.25  per 
Is  bushel  hamper. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream-ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47t^ ;   91  score,  47^;  90  score,  46^^. 

^,'Vliolesale  prices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  24-|^ ;  Single  Daisies  24^^-24-|^ ;  Young  Americas,  25^- 
26-|^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  6  points  to  18,99^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  17.82^.    January  futrre  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  20.13^,  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchiange  14  points  to  19,36(p,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  19  points  to  19.41^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
{iZfo  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.27  7/8-$l,31  7/8,    No. 2  red  winter, 
Kansas  City  $1.40-$1.41.     No. 2  hard  winter  (l20o  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.21-$1.26.    No.2  hard  v/inter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago 
$1.27j-$l»28^-;  Kansas  City  $1 .16-$1 .17|-.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
95|^^;  Minneapolis  86^^-87-|^;  Kansas  City  86^-88^.     No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  96^-96f^;  Minneapolis  89-|Y-?0|f ;  Kansas  City  87^^-89^^. 
No. 3  v^iue  oats,  Chicago  51-J^--52-|-^/^ ;  Minneapolis  48x^2^-49-^^;  Kansas 
City  49^^^^50^,    (Prepare  1  by  Bu.of  Agr.  Scon.) 


